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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AUSTIN, 


BY L. F. 
Holidays have a weird fascination for the pessimist. He 
likes to imagine he is sweltering in 
London) that gone to 
suffering a vast amount of discomfort for a very small 
If the sea have no attraction for him, either on its 


especially when 


people who have the sea are 


benefit. 
bosom or at its marge, he deplores the convention which 


drags a multitude of unwilling citizens to various popular 
beaches in August, and sends them home again, limp and 
dispirited. Ile remembers the awful moments when, as 
a helpless infant, he was ducked in the brine by a 
stalwart and remorseless bathing-woman. The progress 
of mankind is often disputed; but a solid proof of it, to my 
mind, is the disappearance of that terrible female. Though 


a sailor's son, born on the sea, and literally rocked in the 
cradle of the deep ; though familiar with tempests, through 
the orders from a 
trumpet still haunt my ears; though touched 
at the sight of spreading canvas 


and intoxicated by the 


memories of which sounds of stern 
speaking 
with strange longings 
(for I was born on a sailing-ship), 
subtle oduur of tarred rope, I cannot linger near salt water, 
for any time without profound depression. Disraeli 
figured the Celtic temperament surrounded, like Ireland, 
by a melancholy ocean, and perhaps this affinity explains 


At 


when I got up early in the morning to rouse the oysters 


my megrims at the seaside, Arcachon last autumn, 
from their little beds, I could have wept more sincere tears 


than were shed by the Walrus on a famous occasion, 


jut I was speaking of the pessimist and his distaste 
Bank Holiday moves him to 
Ile seos in it nothing but a saturnalia, registered 
The family excursion 


for other pe ople's holiday 8. 
wrath. 
in the police-courts next morning. 
to the seaside summons up a vision of domestic worries, 


exasperated by this change of scene, The worry becomes 


articulate, and addresses its unfortunate slave. ‘* Why 
huve you snatched me from my comfortable home?” it 
says. ‘* Have not the years taught you that I cannot stand 
it? At home I make things disagreeable for you in reason, 


The study chimney smokes, the cook gives notice, and you 


have the annual row with the landlord about repairs. 
I arrange these little affairs on the cheapest terms, and 
you suffer the smallest loss of time and temper. But here, 


The 
rooms, you will notice, are not the same you had last year, 
They are intolerably stuffy, and I beg you to look at the 


my good man, you provoke me beyond bounds, 


The glass over the sitting-room mantelpiece has 
You 
will do me the justice to admit that she never saw them at 
She has already told you that the landlady is sadly 
Look out for squalls! And the 


furniture, 
upsot your wife already, for it gives her wrinkles, 


home. 
changed for the worse. 
children, for whose sake you take this so-called holiday, 
you flatter yourself that they are already better for the 
pleasant Oh, indeed! Pray observe the 
apeaking countenance of little Tommy. Do 
curious flush on his cheek and an unwholesome glitter in 
his eye’ Now, hitherto, I have let little Tommy alone, 
I rather like the boy; but if you will drag me out of town 


in this irrational way, I must retaliate !”’ 


BOL - breeze, 


you s8e6 a 


Then the pessimist goes further, and blankly denies 
that holidays are refreshing to anybody, There 
absurd delusion among studious men, he says, that if they 
take some work out of town they will be able to do it with 
extraordinary ease and vigour in the intervals of cycling, 
golfing, fishing. What happens? They cycle, golf, and 
“sh, and these delightful occupations absorb so much of 
the and that nothing is left for the 
work but lassitude and yawns, Why doesn’t the editor 
of the Academy submit this question to literary persons ? 
“Do you work better in town or country, at home 
women write 


is an 


vigour 


ose 


or abroad?" How many men and can 
with equal facility under the shadow of Primrose Hill 
and by the shores of Como? Are you stimulated by 
the glaciers near the Riffel Alp, or does your fancy refuse 
to run in harness without the zephyrs that play round the 
myriad chimney-stacks of London ? Personally (if I may 
offer a modest experience), I have suffered in an orange- 
garden of the Riviera from the nostalgia of a far-away 
wood yavement, As I looked the of 
blue sea and olive groves, I felt that, for the purpose 


creature 


over expanse 


of turning out “copy,” I was a of hansom 
cabmen and organ-grinders! Bird-calls gave no swiftness 
to the imagination, no fluency to the pen, TI yearned for 
the stimulating footfall of the policeman on his night- 
London is a jealous and exacting mother who 
stretches out her hands to her children, though they 
wander to the uttermost parts of the earth. Don't you 
feel that, you whose eye may light on this paragraph in 
What would you not give now for one draught of 
Does not our great 


watch, 


exile ? 
life within the four-mile radius ? 
London mother clutch at your heart-strings when you 
think of the solemn beauty which broods over Westminster 
Bridge at nightfall, when the lights troop in squadrons 
near the Parliament Houses (so much more impressive now 
they are empty) and from the shining sentinel of the Clock 
‘Tower booms the majestic salute to Time ? 


I apologise to the pessimist for this sentimental 
digression. His next point is that a holiday is a con- 
ventional fraud, because its professed object of invigorating 
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mind and body is futile. The body may-gain by cycling, 
fishing, and golf, but the mind languishes. Nothing 
could be more mistaken, says this philosopher, than the 
maxim about a sound mind in a sound body, for most 
of the really great work in the world has been done by 
sound minds in unsound bodies. The mind, I suspect, is 
jealous of the body, and, if it were quite candid, would 
deliver itself in this style: ‘‘ This foolish body in which 
I am imprisoned for some original sin which even the 
theologians have not attempted to explain, is never so 
intolerable as when it goes cycling and golfing and gives 
itself athletic airs. There is nothing fitting then for my 
self-respect but sleep. When you meet your most intel- 
lectual friend on w bicycle, don’t you observe that he is 
incapable of discussing anything more ethereal than a 

That is because I decline to take 
any But give me a man 
whose body is weakly, and therefore deferential to me, 
who lies on a sofa by the hour and smokes, who has 


brake or a puncture ? 


part ix these proceedings. 


a low opinion of exercise, and regards gymnastics as 
the invention of the infernal powers. Give me such 
a man and I will make him a genius.” I fear 
that the mind overstates its case; but there is a good 
dea? of exaggeration on the other side. What says the 
body? ‘Of all the conceited egotistical companions to 
which flesh can be chained, surely this mind takes the 
I can’t use the dumb-bells in the morning, but it 
If I take a course of Sandow’s 
exercises in physical culture, it says that a lifetime devoted 
I can stand a mind which 
keeps accounts and writes out the bill of fare; but when it 
tries to drag me off the cycle-track and the towing-path 
and the parallel-bar by maundering about the claims of 
the higher existence, I feel just sick. Shade of Hercules! 
who performed such wonders with your biceps and not 
with your brains, deliver me from this pestilent mind ! ” 


palm ! 
complains of being bored. 


to mere muscle is degrading. 


I wish to be impartial in this controversy; but it must 
be admitted that gymnastics are becoming despotic. Not 
content with your limbs and your vertebral column, they 
have spread to the mouth. In an excellent manual, entitled 
‘*Clear Speaking and Good Reading,” I find a series of 
‘‘mouth exercises.” First, you ‘‘open the mouth wide.” 
This needs caution, because ‘‘ sometimes a person is found 
who, when the mouth is wide open, cannot shut it again.” 
The remedy seems rather violent: ‘‘ In such a case insert 
the thumbs into the mouth, push the lower jaw back, push 
it down, and then pull it forward.” In my childhood I 
used to be greatly edified by the story of Androcles and 
the lion: how Androcles found the lion with a thorn in 
one of its paws, drew out the thorn, and was so gratefully 
remembered that when he met the lion in the Roman arena 
the royal beast refused to eat him, but affectionately licked 
his feet. The inventor of that tale would have made it far 
more effective if the lion had opened its mouth too wide and 
Androcles had carried out the thrilling directions I have 
quoted, Well, having recovered the use of your jaws, 
you ‘open and close mouth rapidly, twist lower jaw to left 
and right,” and manoouvre with your teeth as if you would 
like to eat the instructor. But the most striking exercise is 
number six: ‘*‘ Uncover the teeth and strongly wrinkle the 
nose.” Iam sure the earnest student will not shrink even 
from this, and that in a drawing-room a pretty girl will 
suddenly look very serious and say, ‘‘ Oh, excuse me one 
moment, I have quite forgotten my nose exercise to-day,” 
and turning her face in a corner, will go through this rite 
amidst the respectful silence of the company. 


Nay, why should she turn her face? The author of 
the manual knows that proper enunciation cannot be 
taught without thorough discipline, ‘ All pupils should 
be trained to be not afraid of making faces.” So when 
the pretty girl is practising her liquid vowels not only 
on your enraptured ear, but also on your slightly less 
enraptured eye, why should she be afraid to wrinkle her 
nose strongly and disclose her pretty teeth, just before 
murmurs in a low, clear voice the words for 
which your passionate heart is craving? There is 
much mumbling in society, too much of the 
‘‘prunes and prism" method of articulation amongst 
women. Let us manage our vowels, by all means, 
on the most scientific plan. My only fear is that the 
pursuit of ‘‘ vocal gymnastics” will be carried to excess 
like the athletics of our younger generation. 
when you go out to dinner, all the ladies at the table 
should start wrinkling their noses simply for the love of 
the thing! The complaint of athletic sports is that 
instead of being kept within bounds, they monopolise all 
the energies; and I am afraid of a similar excess when 
we begin the ass‘luous cultivation of our vowels, 


she 


too 


Suppose, 


A true tale of a publisher. THe declined a novel, and 
romained proof against the author's persuasiveness even in 
an interview. Some days later he received a letter, written 
by the author to another publisher, and put into the wrong 
The author said, ‘‘ I offered my novel to X. Y., 
Till I saw him I had not thought there 


However, don’t tell him 


envelope. 
who refused it. 
was such an ass in the trade. 
this. He I suppose a publisher is 
inured to pleasantries of this kind, and would not 
hesitate to publish them if a suitable anthology could be 
made, Indeed, the publisher who told me this anecdote 
spoke quite kindly of the author's humour, as if he thought 
it a good omen for the next novel from that quarter! 


may improve!” 





HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen left the Isle of Wight for Balmoral 
on Wednesday evening, to reach her Highland residence 
on Thursday afternoon. 

The birthday of the late Prince Consort. on Aug. 27, 
was commemorated at Osborne by an entertainment given 


to all the servants of the Queen’s Household. The officers 
and crews of the royal yachts at Cowes and Spithead were 
invited to Osborne. The Earl and Countess of Strad- 
broke, Sir Nicholas O’Conor, the Admiral-Superintendent 
of Portsmouth, and other naval officers dined with the 
Queen. The Burmese Prince of the Shan tribes, Theebaw 
Sawbwa, visited her Majesty. The Duke and Duchess of 
York, Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, Trincess 
Aribert of Anhalt, and Princess Henry of Battenberg 
accompanied the Queen in the last days at Osborne. 


The Duke of Cambridge, on a visit to the Marquis of 
Londonderry, at Seaham, inspected the 2nd Durham 
Artillery Volunteers on Saturday, and on Sunday was 
present at a church parade of twelve hundred cyclists. 


The Duke of York has left England, with the Duchess, 
for Copenhagen, whence he will return with the Princess 
of Wales, after keeping the birthday of the Queen of 
Denmark, 


The training squadron, under Commodore E. Toe, 
H.M.S. Raleigh, in the North Sea, has visited Christiania 
and other Norwegian ports, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. 
On Monday the King of Denmark, with the Princes and 
Prince George of Greece, visited our ships. 


The Library Association held its annual meeting last 
week at Southport ; the president was the Earl of Crawford, 
by whom the members were received at Haigh Hall, Wigan. 


The annual conference of the Institute of Journalists, 
presided over by Sir Edward Russell, has been held et 
Nottingham this week. 

There seems now, at length, to be some prospect of 
putting an end to the Welsh collieries strike. On Saturday, 
at Cardiff, the Emergency Committee of the Monmouth- 
shire and South Wales Coalowners’ Association, Sir W. T. 
Lewis presiding, conferred with the workmen's represent- 
atives, negotiating through Mr. William Abraham and 
Mr. Lewis Miles, upon the terms of a four years’ agree- 
ment for a sliding-scale cf wages, but terminable at six 
months’ notice by the workmen in case of the employers 
reducing wages below a certain standard. It is referred 
to the vote of a general conference of workmen. ‘The 
Fifeshire colliers threaten to strike for an advance of 
wages, 


Mr. Akers-Douglas, M.P., who has represented East 
Kent during eighteen years, was last week made an 
honorary freeman of the borough of Deal. 


Cross’s Menagerie was destroyed on Aug. 25 by an 
accidental fire in Earle Street, Liverpool, and many 
valuable wild beasts—four lions, a Bengal tiger, and five 
or six of the leopard kind—perished in the flamés. 


Spain and the United States of America have begun 
to bring home their soldiers from Cuba, many of them 
invalids and sadly debilitated by the fever of a bad summer 
climate. Of the first landed at Corunna, some died imme- 
diately after removal from the ship. In America, the War 
Office is assailed with complaints of the want of due 
sanitary care for the troops at Santiago. General Shafter 
and Commodore Schley have returned from the war. [ood 
supplies have been sent to Havana and Puerto Rico; and 
also from Australian ports to Manila. The task of estab- 
lishing tolerable‘government in the Philippines seems likely 
to be as difficult as in Crete. It appears, from Madrid 
official statistics, that since March 1895 Spain has sent 
235,000 soldiers to maintain her rule in Cuba, of whom 
50,000 have died, 70,000 have been invalided, and the rest 
are now to be brought home. The Cuban public debt has 
been increased to a hundred millions sterling, and the war 
expenditure in Spain is probably not much less. 


The whole of the British naval squadron on the Chinese 
station, under command of Admiral Sir E. Seymour, has 
been suddenly assembled at Wei-Hai-Wei. Diplomacy is 
busy at Peking. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia on Sunday at 
Moscow, with all the imperial family and the Queen of 
Greece, attended the grand ceremony of unveiling the 
national monument of the Emperor Alexander II, in the 
Kremlin, especially designed to commemorate the emanci- 
pe of the serfs by that monarch’s decree of 1862, and 
1is other measures of reform for the benefit of the people. 
There were stately ecclesiastical services at the Cathedral 
of the Assumption and in the Church of the Chudof 
Monastery, an address from the Municipality, presented 
by Prince Galitzin, and a banquet at the Palace. A 
Muscum of Art is to be erected at Moscow as a memorial 


of Alexander II. 


Russian official journals deny the truth of the rumour 
that a Russian naval station is about to be established in 
the Red Sea. 

An Imperial British Commission of Inquiry, to consist 
of Sir John Bramston, of the Colonial Office, and Admiral 
Sir James Erskine, with the Karl of Westmeath as secretary, 
has been appointed to examine the operation of the French 
treaty rights on the shores of Newfoundland. 

A French fishing-schooner was sunk last week by 
collision with a steamer on the Banks of Newfoundland 
and eighteen men were drowned. 

The Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Italy have 
returned from a yachting excursion to the Arctic Ocean as 
far as Archangel and Spitzbergen, combined with shooting 
bears and other sport. King Humbert has been visiting 
his loyal city of Turin. Milan and other towns recently 
disturbed by Red Republican violence have been released 
from the state of siege. 

The elections for the Legislative Assembly of the Ca 
Colony have returned thirty-four candidates of the 
Afrikander Bond, with Dutch sympathies, opposed to 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes; while those elected in favour of his 
party, called Progressives and Independents, together 
number thirty-throe. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


The attachment of the Dutch to the House of Oran 
needs no explanation. Had I to compare William the 
Silent with any liberator in modern history, the name 


that would most readily come to my = would be that | 


of Joan of Arc. Iam not overlooking the claims-of-either 
Cromwell, Washington, Wallenstein, Garibaldi, Cavour, 
or Victor Emmanuel in the same direction. Not one of 
these accomplished the herculean task of freeing a nation 
from a-foreign yoke in the face of such overwhelming odds 
as those that confronted the founder of the independence 
of the Netherlands. This is not a mere random assertion 
on my part, nor need the reader take it on trust; the 


| 


careful perusal of a very few books will soon convince him | 


that I am not exaggerating. t is no wonder, then, that 
in spite of many errors of William the Silent’s descendants, 
lineal as well as collateral, the Dutch have always been 
willing to condone the sins of all for the sake of that 
great ancestor. 

Again, if proof of this were wanted, one would only 
have to point to some episodes in the life of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, and in our own time to that contem- 
plated, but happily frustrated cession of Luxemburg to 
Napoleon III. by the last King. Nevertheless, the 
temporary breach occasioned by that error once healed, 
the loyalty of the Dutch towards this last male, though 
not lineal, descendant of William the Silent suffered no 
diminution, and when, some twenty years ago, the House 
of Orange was practically threatened with extinction, the 
grief of his people was probably as poignant as that of 
William ILI. himself. 

The position was this. At the death of Sophie of 
Wiirtemberg, William the Third’s consort, the sexagenarian 


| find that the ‘berries had been gathered the night before. 


monarch had but four male relatives left whose accession | 


to the throne would involve no burning questions within 
the country and be unopposed by the European Powers. 
They were his two sons, ie brother, and his uncle. Both 
these sons were virtually broken reeds as far as the 
succession was concerned. In spite of their loyalty to the 
dynasty, it is doubtful whether the Dutch would have 
enthusiastically hailed the advent of the Prince of Orange 
at his father’s death. They had forgiven many encroach- 
ments on the part of their Stadtholders and Kings; they 
were ready, perhaps, to forgive many more. What they were 
reluctant to decals was the indifference to them, their 
country, their institutions, manners, and customs of the 
heir to the throne; an indifference not only openly 
manifested on many occasions, but swaggeringly flaunted 
among his boon companions of the Second Empire, and 
emphasised throughout by his deliberate absence from the 
country over which he was destined to rule. To find so 
unworthy an heir to the throne as William 
Nassau, one would have to go back to Alexis, the son of 
Peter the Great. My respect for the Dutch nation, with 
which I proudly claim kinship, and my sincere appreciation 
of the worth of all the other members of the Orange 
family, whether dead or alive, have made the writing of 
the above lines a painful task; I feel confident, however, 
that no patriotic Netherlander will for a moment disagree 
with me. Tho accession of William IV. would have been 
nothing less than a calamity, and as such it was looked 
forward to by the best and wisest in the land. 

At his mother’s demise, ‘‘ Prince Citron,” as the 
Parisians familiarly—too familiarly—called him, was in 
an advanced stage of decline; it was an open secret that 
his days were numbered. The well-known fact probably 
prevented the King’s most trusted advisers from broaching 
the subject of a diverted succession, especially as there 
was no one to designate in ‘‘ Citron’s”’. stead, the younger 
brother of his Majesty, Prince Henry, being his junior only 
by three years, and having, moreover, no children. The 
King’s second son, Prince Alexander, was afflicted with 
incurable spinal disease, and weakness of intellect to boot. 
The King’s uncle was a veteran of eighty with one 
daughter, the Princess of Wied. 

It was under these circumstances that William ITI. 
contracted at the age of sixty-two a second marriage. 
His consort, thirty years younger than he, was Princess 
Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont, the sister of the widowed 
Duchess of Albany. The marriage was celebrated on 
Jan. 7, 1879; six days later, Prince Henry breathed his 
last, and five months all but two days after that the Prince 
of Orange ended his earthly career. The male descendants 
of the House of Orange were reduced to the more than 
sexagenarian King, the hopeless invalid Prince Alexander, 
and the octogenarian Prince Frederick. 


Never since the days of Alva had the prospects of the | 


Dutch nation with regard to their independence been so low 
as then; but on Aug. 13, 1880, the young Queen gave 
birth to a woman-child, who, with greater reason than the 
late Comte de Chambord, may be called ‘l'enfant du 
miracle.” 








GARDEN 


A S80N 


THIEVES 


BY OF THE MARSHES, 


” 


‘** Do you know,” said an individual in my hearing, ‘ that 
I never allow a single feathered creature to be killed on 
my place. They are free to eat their fill, and I consider 
myself amply repaid by watching them, and in listening 
to some of their charming songs.” But when a dish of 
choice fruit was placed on that same man’s table, and 
there was just one very slight mark of a bird's bill on one 
specimen—only one—the gardener was given to under- 
stand in very pointed language that he was not to let such 
a thing occur again. 

When the gun is necessary for the due protection of 
crops, it must be used, and it is a quick death for the 
depredators; but one does not like to pick up poisoned 
birds with the marks of their suffering plainly on them. 

No one could have a greater admiration for that flutist 
the blackbird than I have, yet he is a terrible plague to the 
gardeners at certain seasons. All his manceuvres and 
tactics for self-preservation have been played off lately, 
and it was an easy matter for me to watch him, for a fine 


fruit-garden is in front of the room in which I write, 


| there in the sun-ripened parts, a most vexatious and dis- 


Nicholas of | 


a 





I cordially wish her a long and prosperous reign. | 








Directly it is fairly light, dows he comes from his roost | 
in the trees on to the top of the garden wall ; he clucks, 


| spreads his tail out, and throws it up, then off he goes into 


the trees again. This is evidently a signal very well known 
to other members of his family, for three fine cocks show 
on that long wall, go through the same movements, and 
dash back to the trees again. That view from the wall 


vells that the coast is clear for them to inspect the fipe | 


strawberry beds. Cluck, cluck, cluck ! and four fine fellows | 
are over the wall, followed by their mates, for when the 
young are perchers both parents have to work hard for them. 
It does not take blackbirds long to inspect netted straw- 
berry-beds ; if they do not find a weak spot they will soon 
make one, where allowed.- But by some oversight on the | 
gardener’s part, as they might imagine, one corner of a | 
long net has not been pegged down ; and best of all, some | 
fruit in gathering has tan dropped close to that opening. 

This is soon disposed off; and, made confident by their 

good luck, all the lot shoot into the centre of the bed to | 


Then a man with a light hazel stick comes on the scene, 
and there is a row. Frightened blackbirds, considering 
their size, make as much noise as frightened poultry. 
Three manage to scuffle out somehow, one cock-bird minus 
his fine tail; the others remain, and presently we see one 
of the gardeners come down the path with them in 
his hand. 

You can form a very good idea as to the number of 
blackbirds that a certain district contains—I mean a garden 
district—if you like to listen to their singing in the even- 
ing. If it only rested with the home-bred birds, it would 
not matter so much, but it does not end here by a long 
way. How the information is gained by them I do not 
know; but the fact remains that from outlying woods and 
copse-covers both blackbirds and song-thrushes make their | 
way to the gardens of large houses where only the choicest 
fruits are grown. Birds are dainty feeders, and yet wasteful 
when they feed on fruit; for they sample it—apricots, 
plums, peaches, and grapes—giving a dig here and a peck 


figuring operation. For anyone to assert that these birds | 
were after insects would be simple humbug. All the warbler 
family—the so-called soft-billed birds— go for fruit in its 
season. You may watch them from early morning until 
set of sun, using all their small wits in “the most clever 
manner in order to get at net and bag protected fruit. As | 
the fruit must ripen off to a certain degree before it is | 





finally covered for preservation, the gardeners have a most \ 


anxious time of it. 

The whitethroats are, as the folks call them, 
egy sage where the smalfer fruits are concerned. Day 
»y day, week after week, and month after month, from 
the time of their arrival to that of their departure, have I | 
watched all their proceedings in the garden of one large | 
house. When the young vegetation See just got a fair | 
start, the whitethroats are feathered benefactors, searching 
and peering un and under the leaves, in mouse-like fashion, | 
for insect life. Sometimes, when searching for aphides, 
one of the gardener’s worst foes, so quiet have the move- 
ments been, gliding here and there, that you would take 
the bird for a mouse. He is loquacious enough at times, 
but the bird knows how to keep quiet when it suits his 
yurpose. One of the most amusing sights we have seen, 
in a small compass, was that of a pair of these whitethroats 
bringing their brood to feed in some currant-bushes. 
When they first flew into the garden from the woods that 
surrounded it, their sole care appeared to be the inspection 
of the ground-crops, flitting here and there in perfect 
silence, but getting nearer by degrees to the currants. The 
young ones were pretty little fellows, full of life, jerking 
about with their short tails raised, pretending to search 
for insects like their parents. Wishing to see the whole 
fraud fully carried out, I knelt down close to the path 
behind some espalier fruit trees, not four feet away es 


** regular 


the currant-trees. At last all the lot were in them, 
but even then the reggae was kept up of looking 
for insects until the bunches of fruit were ae | 


reached. Then the way in which these gentle beings set 
to work, filling their crops with currants, was something 
to remember. Not having seen them there before, I 
thought from the state of their plumage—they were just 
able to get over the wall into the garden and back again | 
with their wings—that it was their first visit to it. 
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Brussels, Spa, &e., every Week-day 


HARWICH - HOOK 


CONTINENT 
HOLLAND 


TO THE Daily 


NORWAY, SWEDEN 


m. for the Hoek of 


Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8. 
, from Southland, the 


Holland, and at 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwie! 
Midlands. Restaurant Car from York 








jreat Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels 
lighted thre ~mghout by electricity, and sail under the Britinh Flag 
HAMBURG, vid Harwich by G.8.N, Oo Wednerdays and Saturdays 
Cheap Tickets and Tours to all Parte of the Continent 
Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.c, 


33.8 


Particulars of the 


AND WESTERN RAILWAY. 


FJORDS OF KERRY 


(GREAT SOUTHERN 
LAKES AND 


The south-western part of Kerry is well known as the most beautifal portion of 
the British Isles,'—Lord Macaulay 


NEW TOURIST RESORTS 


ENING OF NEW RAILWAYS. __ 
MA GOOD FISHING 


@ouD HOTELS AGNIFICENT SCENERY 
COACHING TOURS 


Cheap Tourtst Tickets issued to Lakes of Killarney, Q“engariff, Caragh Lake for 
Glencar, Valencia, Vari Parknasilla, and Kenmare 
HE GRAND ATLANTIC COAST TOUR 
aflords engatiien nt views of River, Ocean, and Mountain Scenery by Railway 
and Coach for 
ONE HUNDRED MILES 
around the South Kerry lenineula. 
Tickets are aleo issned to Kilkee, Lahinch, Lisdoonvarna, and places on the ( 
Clare Cons 
Hreakfast and Diatnn arson Express Mail Trains bet ween Dublin and Queenstown 
For full partic ply to Londen Office 3 Charing Cross, Mesers, Cook and Son, 
Mesars. Gage and Sor ny Yy4 principal — me oon the London and North Western 
Midland, or Great Western Railways, or to Great Southern and Western Railway 


vnty 





Dublin, 
Kingsbridge, Dublin. 
THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND. 
1OW TO SEE IT RY 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


“ Asa Guide, far in advance « Irish Times 
July 11, laa. 


On sale at Railway Bookstalls, price ls 


f anything before known amongst us 


or post free for le. 44, from 8. G. Cotmoun 


Traffic Manager, Kingsbridge Terminus, Dublin 
TO THE CONTINENT, 
Via 
QU ssesore AND I LUSHING., 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL, 

TWICE DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION, DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES 
LARGE, FAST, AND MAGNIFICENT PADDLE STEAMERS 
ACTUAL SEA PASSAGE BY THE NEW 1 KNOTS RIGHT STRAMERS, 
2] HOURS ONLY 
Through Tickets and Registration of luggage from Londen (Victoria, Melborn 
jaduct, St. Paul's, and Merne Hill Stations) to the principal stations on the 


Continent, and vice versa 


THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS LIVERPOOL, MANCHEST 
MIRMING 


bet ween 


HAM. and QUEBNBORO', vid Willesden Junction and Herne Hilt, 
WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON 
Apply for Time-Tables, &c., to the Zeeland Steam-ship Company's LONDON 


obtained at 


IPFICE, 4a, PORE STREET, E.« 


three days’ notice. 


. where Clreular Tickets may be 


()RIENT 


COMPANY'S CRUISE 


by their 
Steam-ehip LUSITANIA, 3012 tons regteter, 


PLEASURE 


To the MEDITERRANEAN pnd the BLACK SEA, peoving London Sept, 2, and 
viaietn TANGIER, VILLEF CHE «for Nice, &.), PALERMO CONSTAN- 
NOPLE. SEBASTOPOL bat ACLAVAY YALTA (for Vm oy BATOUM 
Tals), PIRAUS (for Athens), CANBA (Crete), MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRAL rin 


T. and Le ~¥, Nov. & 
overland, can overtake the 


arriving at Plymouth Nov 
l'assengers leaving London on Sept. 2, and travelling 
Steamer at Villefianche 
Electric Light, High-class Cuisine 
f F. Garew & Co Hlead Oftices, 
1 AnpDeason, Anvenson and Co Fenchurch Avenne, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, B.C 
the West-End Dranch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8 


P.& O. 
P.& O. 


String Band 
Managers 


; orte 





COMPANY'S AUS- 


TRALIAN MAIL 


INDIA, and 


SERVICES 


CHINA, 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 





MALSEIL 1. BS, MALTA iver ADEN, HWOMBAY, 

KURRACHER, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, ¢ "MINA JAPAN. AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

P & ( ) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND 

. . THE tehow 


WORLD TOU R8.— Por particulars apply at the La 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, B.« ' Cockaper Street, 8. W 


£6 GS GENEVA TOUR, Nine Days. Extensions to 
CHAMOUNIX (MONT BLANC), ZERMATT (MATTERHORN 
ST. GUTHARD vibe RLAND, & 
Lecturers—SIR ROBERT BALL MR. EDWARD WHYMPER, DE. LUNN 
Departures Weekly till farther wotioe 
Details from Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W,. 


T HE | DEAL = = 2 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast, and home aqnie re vind the World vid China 


epan, or Austr 
Apply Canation Vacific Railway 67, King William Street, K.U., of %, Cockapur 
Street 
i HE HIGHLAND RA’ ?r-hL WA ¥ 
IRECT ROUTE to the in by the 


HIGH! AN DS OP BOUTLAND 
HIGHL we RAILWAY from Perth via DUNKE 

Tourist Pre 
Trains. Thro ~ h Carriages, 
pence ip stam 

Ask fox he ‘kets via DUNKELD, the Shortest and Quickest Route 


Time- table showing Service of 
to any address for three 


Lodgings, 


ramme, Guide to ( weneey 
oops, Ac., sent 


sleeping Se 





Inverness, August 1808, T. A. Witeon, General Manager 
HAN Dt IN HYDROPATHIC Finest Health Resort 
in Scotland. One hour from Glasgow by Kail. Mictureaque ¢ ropes, Mou 





Air, Sea Breese ut 
(ye ling Keele and Covered Cycte Ride 
Lomoud, Oban, and West Highlands 


«x Nathe, Boating, Golf, h Een 
Centre for Excursions on the ( Wyde te 
Address, Manager, Shandon, N.B 





NTERNATIONAL 
EARL 8 COURT 
Director-General 
Admission Daily, le m i om. a 
he NEW YLOMAL lA 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
West Brompton and We ve Konsin 
IMKE Kiftatiy 
I) pw 
ib 


nt 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and ane Attractio me. Free, 
Ke MPRESS THEATRE. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT 
tHE GREAT NAVAL Tr 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS 
BY MODEL MEN-OF 
SUBMARINE MINES EXPLODED 
FORTS VERSUS LRONCLADS 
PEACE by DAY WAK by NIGHT 
TWICE DAILY, 3.90 and & 2 m, 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, éd., %. and & 
Malle. Margueriie’s Performing Lions, Gonaiel ‘Japanese Troape, pimerigan 
Lilliputian ‘Troupe, Litn Baby Incubators, Feazty s Graid Panorama, Sonth Sea 


Orient Theatre, 


# Fantoceini, The Electric Theatre, Moorish Camp, 
Switchback 


vlogteal Kindergarten. Vieograph, The Electrophone, 


Inland Joe, Jewell 
Hageubeck's Z.« 


Kailway, X Rays. Rifle Range Seivedere Tower 
GREAT WHEEL a HIG 
BAND «f the UREN ADIER GUARD 


BAND of the HON, SKEILLERY COMPANY 
The LONDON eXtanerions one Abst K ND 
Refre hments by Spiers and Pond at all prices, to 1% my purses, 
and BURGESS MIN 


MCeRE TSTRELS, 
4 JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY, 


eT w 
Nightly at 8, and Moadass, Wednesdays and Saterday. ot 3 and 6 
Prices of Admission, 5., 3s,, 2%,, and Vs. 





THE 


THE YOUNG QUEEN 
OF HOLLAND 
**Queen of Netherland is 
her proper title, for 
Holland, though 
the chief 


royal 
containing 
cities, is but half the 
which only 


the 


small « in 


the few 


ountry 
years of lrench 


King Louis B 
reign was ever officially styled 
of Holland 
whose eighteenth 


We dne sa ty, 


week 


ionaparte’s 


‘Kingdom 
Wilhelmina, 
birthday was on 
ascends 


that 


with 


who next 


t throne of 


and 
the 
constitutional realm, 
and fe 


Amsterdam, 


mod 


ceremonials stivities at 
the Hague 
which will furnish more scenes 
for Illustrations, is the 
only representative of 
the Nassau legally 
capable inheriting this 
that devolved 
death of her 
William II, 
Her desce from that branch 
of the held 
the hereditary Stadtholdership 
of Frie from the 
Stadtholdership the other 
United during the 
seventeenth of the 
eighteenth century; so that 
William I., of 
the illustrious patriot 
led the 
its struggle 


and at 


our 
living 
House 
of 
sovereignty, 
at the 
King 


of 


upon her 
futher 

ntis 
family which 
sland, apart 
of 
rovinces, 
and part 
neither Prince 
Orange, 
and tutes 
Duteh 
for 
liberty, 


man who 


nation im 
and = relig 
William IIT, 
King of England can 
reckoned her direct 
It was his brother, 


of Nassau, who 


political 


10u8 
nor who 
became 
tri tly be 
ancestors. 


Count John 


-— 


4 te 
Rd 


} 


“THE QUEEN FOR A GUILDER” 


Ww 


THE 


CROWNI 


a ee 


YG 


ILLUSTRATED 


OF 





NEW CHURCH, 


war yy wy wee? 


SELLING PORTRAIT 


LONDON 


THE QUE 


WHERE 
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EN O 


THE CEREMONY WILL TAKE PLACE, 


BUSTS OF THE QUEEN IN THE KALVERSTRAAT, 


HOLLAND. 


was progenitor of the present 
family. Our 
Victoria, indeed, is 
the direct descendant of 
‘* William the Silent,” through 
of daughters whv 
married the Elector Palatine 
Frederick IV., and whose 
Bon, Frederick Ws 
the English 
beth, daughter of King 
James I., became father of 
the Electress Sophia of Han- 
over. It is believed, however, 
that extremely 
degree of kinship is likely to 
have not strong an effect 
in binding their Majesties 
together by u cordial friend- 
ship as the kindly consideration 
which the elder Queen must 
feel for one youthful, 
frank and amiable in disposi- 
tion, called to wear 
the 
had 


sixty years ago. 


reigning own 


Queen 


one his 


espousing 


Princess Eliza- 


this remote 


80 


sO sO 


a crown at 
Victoria 
coronation 


same age that 


at her own 


The people of Amsterdam 
have presented to Queen Wil- 
helmina a magnificent gold 
State coach to be used at the 
coming ceremony. The carriage 
was designed ‘and made by 
Messrs. Spyker, of Amster- 
dam. It is to be drawn by 
eight horses, and 
inented in the Dutch 
sance style. The four statues 
on the top represent Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Industry, and 
Navigation, emblematically 
supporting the crown. In the 
frieze are typified Religion, 
Military and Judicial Power, 
Science and Labour. 


is orna- 


Renais- 


AMSTERDAM. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 








PERSONAL. 


The Lord Chief Justice of 
England, who is a judge of 
horses and a lover of games, 
but not a particularly keen 
sportsman, as that word is 
commonly understood at.this 
has spent the first 
part of the Long Vacation 
abroad. Most of what re- 
mains of it he will spend at 
Tadworth Court, where Lady 
Russell of Killowen has been 
residing since the holidays 
began. The Lord Chief Justice 
is about to abandon Harley 
Street, after a residence there 
of half a lifetime, and to 
settle in a town house in 
Cromwell Road. The famous 
street will long remain the 
headquarters of medicine ; but 
its legal glories must wane 
somewhat now that Mr. 
Gully has gone and Lord 
Russell of Killowen is going— 
though Sir Francis Jeune, a 
host in himself, still remains. 

The Duchess of Sutherland 
has been spending the last 
two or three weeks in a tour 
of inspection and of encour- 


season, 





agement on behalf of thes 
Highland Industries, Every- 


body has been pleased to see 
the Duchess, and the Duchess 
has been pleased with nearly 
all that she saw. She is now 
giving herself a holiday, after a season which involved a 
great deal of arduous work as well as arduous pleasure. 
Her personal service as u befriender of women engaged 
in deadly or injurious traffics and manufactures makes great 
claims on her time; nor is she going to let the matter drop 
until she has exhausted a number of expedients—some of 
them perhaps o/ a rather startling kind—for arousing public 
attention and effecting a reform. The good Lord Shaftes- 
bury once drove through the streets of a northern city 
taking with him some of the victims of child-labour before 
the passing of the Factory Acts; and it is not impossible 
that the Duchess of Sutherland may some day arouse 
London by driving about with her some of the maimed 
and paralysed women who work in the potteries of Staf- 
fordshire, in the looking-glass manufactories, and else- 
where, and who literally have to observe the deadly 
paradox of killing themselves to keep themselves, 


STATE CARRIAGE 


The hope expressed in our issue of last week that 
Mr. Arthur Pease, M.P., who had for a considerable time 
hovered between 


life and death, 
might after all 
be spared te 
further useful- 
ness, Was not 
destined to be 
fulfilled, On 


Saturday night, 
Aug. 27, Mr. 
died at 
Callington, Corn- 
wall, He was 
the fourth son of 
Mr. Joseph Pease, 
who represented 
South Durham in 
the Liberal inter- 
est from 1832 to 
1841. Mr. Arthur 
Pease was born 
at Darlington in 
1837, and = edu- 
cated at Grove 
House, a Quaker 
School at Totten- 
ham. “Ile was a director of ‘‘ Pease and Partners,”’ Robert 
Stephenson and Co,, and of other commercial concerns, 
Ile was Mayor of Darlington in 1873. and member for 
Whitby in 1880, holding the seat until 1885, when he was 
defeated. In 1895 he was elected for Darlington. At the 
great secession Mr. Pease threw in his lot with the Liberal 
Unionists. A man of deeply religious feeling, Mr. Pease 
was a recorded minister of the Society of Friends. He 
was, however, wonderfully free from sectarianism, and not 
only attended the churches of other Noneonformist bodies, 
but at Marske often read the lessons in the parish church, 
Ile was connected with the management of the Darlington 
‘Training College, an unsectarian institution; and every- 
thing that could further the welfare of his native town had 
his hearty support and interest. 

Count Tolstoi has a son who is also a bit of a critic. 
Ile does not share his illustrious father’s rather pessimistic 
views of marriage, and he does not desire that the race 
shall die out. ‘lo the ** Kreutzer Sonata,” therefore, the 
son has provided a sequel in ‘+ The Prelude of Chopin,” a 
book which advocates early and universal marriage. The 
futher is not likely to be convinced. Indeed, the hkelihood 
is that the book may prove a new human document in the 
hands of Tolstoi the elder to use against marriage of even 
men of genius and the promulgation of their line, 


Pease 





Photo Elliott and Pry. 
Tue tare Me. Avraur Pease, M.P. 


‘** Bradshaw’ is “‘ Bradshaw,” especially at this travel- 
ling time of year; and there is no adequate substitute for 
him. But Bradshaw, it seems, was once Kay—Mr. Robert 
Diggles Kay—who at any rate edited, and perhaps planned, 
the railway ‘* guide.” Other editors, no doubt, have made 
successes which never bore their names, just as the Houses 
of Parliament, attributed to Barry the master, were really 
designed by Pugin the pupil. The young architect slyly 


worked his own initials into the design in proof thereof ; 
but the back of Bradshaw's ‘‘Guide” has no hall-mark 


PRESENTED BY 
By 





THE PEOPLE OF AMSTERDAM 


Termission of the Designers and Builders, Mess: s. il, J..and J, Spyker, 


of Kay. He is not forgotten, however, and this week, 
perhaps the most appropriate of the year, some stained- 
glass windows have been put up in his memory in a 
Wesleyan Chapel in Southport. 

By the death at Edinburgh last week of Sheriff Comrie 
Thomson, Scotland loses one of her most popular and most 
able lawyers, 


Although his 
name was pro- 


minently brought 
before the general 
public only in 
connection with 
the defence of 
Monson in the 
Ardlamont case, 
Mr. Comrie 
Thomson had 
been well known 
in the North ever 
his admis- 
sion to the Bar in 
IS61. lie was 
then only twenty- 
two, and he was 
appointed Sheriff- 
Substitute at 


since 





Aberdeen before 
he was twenty- 
seven. H e re- bole Crooke, Pdinturgh 


mained for seven- Tue care Suerivr Comme Tuomson, Q.C. 
teen years in the 

Granite City, where his fine handsome figure was seen not 
only on the Bench, but at many a public gathering. To 
enable him to resume his practice at the Bar Mr. Comrie 
Thomson in 1883 accepted the Sheriff-Principalship of Ayr, 
and at the time of his death he was Sheriff of Forfarshire, 
having succeeded Mr. Trayner on the latter’s elevation to 
the Bench. The deceased Sheriff was probably unique in 
coming back to the Bar after so many years’ absence, and 
taking the very high place which he immediately attained 
among the leading pleaders of the day. He was quite 
unrivalled in dealing with witnesses, and there were very 
few cases that he did not win. In politics Mr, Comrie 
Thomson was a Liberal, and a committee of Liberal 
members of the Bar chose him as their representative to 
attend the funeral of Mr. Gladstone. 


Colonel Sir Casimir Stanislaus Gzowski, Staff Officer of 
the Engineer Force in Canada, died at Toronto, on Aug. 24, 
at the age of 
eighty - five. Sir 
Casimir Gzowski 
was descended 
from an ancient 
Polish family, 
and was born at 
St. Petersburg. 
His father, 
Stanislaus, Count 
Gizowski, was an 
officer of the 
Imperial Guard 
of Russia. He 
was elucated at 
the Military 
College at Kre- 
menetz as an 
engineer, and was 
commissioned in 
the Russian army. 
He first went to 
Canada in 1841, 
and for six years 
was employed by 
the Public Works 

He was instrumental in organising the 
tifle Association and in. bringing the first 
Canadian team to compete at the Wimbledon _ Rifle 
Meeting. He was appointed Hon. A.D.C. to the Queen 
in 1879, and was created K.C.M.G. in 1890. 
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Department. 


Dominion 
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TO HER MAJESTY QUERN WILHELMINA, 


Amsterdam, 






The famous Muckross 
estate of the Herberts, near 
Killarney, has been sold for 
£160,000, The purchasers are 
the Standard Insurance Com- 

ny and also Mr. & M. 
ase, who has long acted 
as agent to the Herberts as 
well as to the Earl of 
Kenmare. 





some names 
Master of 
finds it a little 
difficult to pronounce, and 
which the Court Newsman 
finds it a little puzzling to 
spell. In fact, it is more than 
suspected that distinguished 
foreign visitors have at times 
to be questioned as to the 
yronunciation and spelling 
Poth a request not, perhaps, 
so soothing to their vanity 
as it is convenient to the 
English listener or reader. 
Saturday's was not an extreme 
case, but on that day her 
Majesty gave audience, to 
the Sawbwa of Hsipaw. 
There was possibly a cer- 
tain indistinctness of utter- 
ance when. the name wis 
announced hy the footmen 
to the gentlemen-in- waiting, 
but the names of his 
and daughter who accom- 
sanied him were almost more 
Pnglish than the English 
Saw O and Saw Yon. The 
Sawbwa’s own name is the Hon, Kun Saing, and he 
comes from the Shan States of Theebaw. 


The International Congress of Zoology, held at 
Cambridge, with Sir John Lubbock for President, closed 
on Saturday. Its members were received in London on 
that day by the Council of the Zoological Society at 
Regent's Park Gardens, and by a meeting at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, Cambridge University 
degrees have been conferred upon eminent foreign Pro- 
French, German, Dutch, and Italian, Interesting 
reports and essays were presented for discussion, Professor 
Haeckel lectured on the ‘* Descent of Man.” On Monday 
they visited Mr. Walter Rothschild’s natural history 
museum at Tring. 


are 
Court 


There 
which the 
Ceremonies 


son 


fessc rs 


By a terrible accident, which occurred on Saturday, 


Aug. 27, on the Dents de Veisivi, Dr. John Hopkinson, 6 
noted London 
engineer, lost his 
life. With him 
perished his son 
and two dangh- 
ters. Dr. Hopkin- 


son was staying at 
the H6étel Colomb, 
in Arolla, Valais, 
with his wife and 
family, On Satur. 
day forenoon he 
and his two 
daughters, Alice, 
aged nineteen, 
and Lena, aged 
eighteen, and his 
John, 
twenty-three, 


age 
son aged 


started to ascend 
the Dents de 
Veisivi. As the 


Doctor was an ex. 
perienced moun- 
taineer, no guide 
was taken. In 
the evening an ugly rumour was spread that all had 
not gone well with the party, and a search being organ- 
ised, the bodies of all four, still roped together, were found 
at the foot of a precipice, 





Phote Bi tt and Pry. 


Tur tare Da. Horxinaon, 


Dr. John Hopkinson, who was born in 1849, was educated 
at Owens College, Manchester, and in 1870 took his degree 
of Doctor of Science at London University. In 1871 he was 
Senior Wrangler and First Smith's Prizeman at Cambridge. 
Turning his attention to electricity, he practised a8 an 
electrical engineer, and soon rose to eminence in his 
profession. Among his works is the tramway scheme for 
Leeds and other northern towns. He was a recognised 
authority on dynamo machinery, and for many years acted 
as consulting engineer to the Birmingham Corporation. 
For his researches in the field of dynamo machinery he 
received the Royal Society's medal, He was a member of 
the Physical Society, a member of the Council of the 
British Assoviation, a manager of the Royal Institution, 
and the author of numerous technical and scientific works. 
Dr. Hopkinson married Miss Evelyn Oldenbourg, daughter 


of the late Mr. Gustavus Oldenbourg, of Leeds. There 
were five children of the marriage, two of whom 
survive. In private life Dr. Hopkinson was greatly 
esteemed for his genial manners. Ly his death 
science suffers an irreparable loss, for bis. inventive 
talents were of the highest order, and gave brilliant 
promise for the future. It seems incredible that a 


veteran Alpine climber like Dr. Hopkinson should have 
dared to make the ascent without ‘guides, especially 
as the party contained three young people whose expert- 
ence of mountaineering could not have been great. The 
slip of one novice, as in the great Matterhorn disaster, 
often means the destruction of the whole party, and one 
man cannot support three. Only the other day, it will be 
remembered, an Austrian professor lost ‘his life through 
attempting an Alpine peak along with a brother who was 
a complete novice, 














~ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S LANDING. 


After a month’s repose on board the Osborne, his Royal 





of Wales landed on Saturday, 
Edgcumbe Park, where for two 
By an ingenious 


Prince 
Mount 
hours he enjoyed carriage exercise. 


the 


Aug. 27, at 


Highness 


arrangement, the Prince was brought ashore without the 
least discomfort. A horse-boat from the Government 
Dockyard was fitted up at one end with a platform of 
The vehicle was 
thus as nearly as possible brought up to a level with the 


planks, on which a carriage was run, 


gangway of the royal yacht. The conveyance chosen was a 
light wagonette. The contrivance was tried first by Sir 
Francis Laking, who made an experimental trip to shore, 
and found that the Prince could not possibly be shaken. 
At half-past three o'clock his Royal Highness himself 
The Prince looked in the best of health, 
He was accompanied by his private 


went ashore. 
and smoked a cigar. 
physicians and a nurse. His chair was placed on board, the 
carriage securely lashed. On reaching the shore the Prince 
was received by Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe and Admiral Sir 
Reginald Macdonald. The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, 
who had gone on board the yacht, returned with his Royal 


llighness, The wagonette was run ashore, and horses 
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siege-guns and howitzers for the bombardment of the walls. 
One of the gun-boats has been unluckily sunk by an 
accident in the river. On the night of Aug. 29, while the 
army was in camp at Wad-el-Obeid, the first brush occurred 
with the Dervish outposts. 
Dervish horseman took advantage of the tempest to ride 
up to the British outposts. Shouting ‘‘ Allah!” he hurled 
his spear over the heads of our pickets, and then wheeling 
his horse about, galloped away uninjured. The 
evening a despatch was brought in from Major Stuart- 
Wortley, commanding the Friendlies on the right bank of 
the Nile, to the effect that he had just engaged the 
He reported the capture of five prisoners 
and a doat laden with grain. Major Stuart-Wortley 
is pushing on past Omdurman, *in order to cut 
off the Dervish retreat when the great fight occurs. 
On Aug. 30, a reconnaissance was made by the 
Egyptian cavalry and the Camel Corps. A new camp- 
ing ground was found, to which the whole army moved 
on the following day. No signs of the enemy were 
discovered, nor did the gun-boat Melik, which went ten 
miles up the river, find any trace of the Khalifa’s forces. 
Refugees, principally women, continue to come in. 
Hospitals and dépéts have been established on various 
islands along the route. ‘This precaution saves the Sirdar 
the necessity of leaving a strong chain of communicating 


A storm was raging, and a 


same 


Dervishes. 





against an imaginary enemy. .The general idea of the 
operations was that the advanced troops of an invading 
army were supposed to have reached Ringwood, fifteen 
miles due south of Salisbury. The special idea was that 
two army corps were preparing to march upon Salisbury. 
These were to be opposed by every means in the defenders’ 
power. The northern commander accordingly occupied 
a position on the south bank of the Ebble, extending from 
Great Yews to Cherbury Ring. The second and third 
Infantry Divisions, being encamped on Homington Down, 
were comparatively near the position, but the Corps 
Artillery, which is quartered at Winterbourne Ford, had a 
good eight miles’ march. All the marches were admirably 
timed and executed. The troops were under arms from 
seven a.m. till four p.m., and displayed excellent spirit. 
On the same day the main body of the Southern 


Army, under Generals Gosset and Thynne, changed 
its quarters, marching from Trigon Heath to their 
new camp on J.uuton Down. The march was for 


fully thirteen miles across country, and was made in good 
time. ‘The next day the remaining division, under Sir 
William Butler, followed the Cavalry Brigade, coming up 
at the same time. By this movement the two armies were 
brought practically face to face, and the Duke of 
Connaught’s position was rendered somewhat critical, 
owing to the heavy mass of 25,000 troops assembled on 
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A NOVEL WAY OF TRAVELLING: THE 


were put to it. The Prince drove up to the house and then 
spent two hours driving about the grounds. The weather 
was all that could have been desired. Shortly before seven 
the party returned to the Osborne. 


THE SOUDAN ADVANCE. 
The combined Egyptian and British military forces com- 
manded by General Sir Herbert Kitchener on the Nile, 
forming a completely equipped army of 25,000 troops, sup- 
ported by gun-boats on the river, now high in flood, have 
come within sight of Omdurman, the enemy's fortified 
capital just below Khartoum. A decisive battle may have 
been fought this week, or a bombardment of the Khalifa’s 
stronghold, from its western side and from the river, may 
have commenced. On Monday the whole army encamped 
at Um Teref, thirty miles north of Omdurman, on the 
left bank of the Nile. The British troops in this expedition, 
under General Gatacre, are the Cameron and Seaforth 
Highlanders, the Lincolnshire and Warwickshire Regi- 
ments, the Grenadier Guards, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, and 2nd Lancashire Fusiliers, 
forming two Brigades, commanded respectively by General 
Wauchope and General the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton. The 
Khedive’s troops, commanded by Major-General Hunter, are 
brigaded under Colonel H. A. Macdonald, Colonel J.G. Max- 
well, Colonel D. F. Lewis, and Colonel Collinson. There are 
also the 21st Lancers, ten squadrons of Egyptian cavalry, 
an Egyptian camel corps, and three or four batteries of 
Royal Artillery and Horse Artillery, with two powerful 


PRINCE OF 


WALES LANDING FROM THE 


posts on the line of his advance. The position, briefly put, 
is now as follows: Within two or three marches of Omdur- 
man the Sirdar has concentrated a strong and capable force. 
He is on the same bank of the river as his point of attack, 
and a slight deviation to the west in his further advance 
will enable him to avoid the khor in front of Omdurman, 
and to reach the rising ground to the north-west of the city, 
which he will hold with his artillery. On the river he has 
nine gun-boats and four steamers, which will co-operate 
with the land forces when the time for action comes. 

While the marching of the troops has been performed 
with admirable precision, the flotilla has been somewhat 
impeded by the strong current of the Nile at this season, 
and it has required great efforts to bring up the stores in 
a multitude of native barges. These obstacles now seem 
to have been well overcome, and a speedy victory is 
anticipated, 


THE MILITARY MANCGEUVRES. 
Last week we described the camping arrangements of the 
force now assembled in the proclaimed area around Salis- 
bury Plain for the great manwuvres. Until Sept. 1, when 
war was formally declared, the opposing forces—designated 
the Northern and Southern Armies, and commanded 
respectively by the Duke of Connaught and Sir Redvers 
Buller—were engaged in exercises calculated to fit them 
for the heavier duties of mimic war. On Aug. 29 the 
Northern Army had its first taste of work in earnest, 
all the troops encamped near Salisbury being exercised 


“OSBORNE” AT MOUNT EDGCUMBE PARK, SATURDAY, 


AUGUST 27. 


his right. This disposition gave Sir Redvers Buller an 
obvious advantage for Thursday’s battle. On Aug. 31, 
the last day of ‘‘ peace,” Sir Redvers Buller held a great 
field-day, in the arrangement of which he was left an 
entirely free hand. The Commander-in-Chief was present 
as an onlooker. On Thursday, Sept. 1, ‘‘ war” began, 
the public being warned off the area of operations. This 
will disappoint many, as the manceuvres have drawn great 
crowds to the neighbourhood. Accommodation is scarce 
and correspondingly dear, 


THE EAST-END WATER FAMINE. 
Considerable distress still prevails in the densely populated 
districts of the East-End owing to the inadequate supply of 
water. The rain which fell on the early days of the week 
did some good in flushing the drains, but the actual supply 
of water is not visibly increased. Poplar, Hackney, White- 
chapel, and Forest Gate are still in a sad plight, and local 
medical men begin to look aghast at the prospect if the 
East London Waterworks Company does not bestir itself to 
relieve the distress. Instead of this, further curtailment is 
threatened. The prospect is certainly none of the brightest, 
for the reservoirs are very low. At the same time, scarce as 
the supply is, it must be admitted that it is not economised 
as it ought to be. When our Artist visited the East-End 
he saw the carts on their rounds delivering the daily 
supply. He also saw examples of lavish outlay such as 
he has pictured in our Illustrations. All along the line, it 
would seem, ‘‘ someone has blundered.”’ 




















“BLESSED ARE THE 


Till the wag-drum throbl'd no longer, and the battle flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the , Federation of the world. 


Rarely has the modern world been thrilled as it was on Monday morning, when the 
Manifesto on Disarmament promulgated (through Count Muravieff) by the Czar of All 
the Russias, and handed to all the foreign representatives at his Court on the previous 
Wednesday, was published in every morning paper. The document is wholly 
remarkable: it is supremely significant of the civilisation that we one day dream of 
and the next day doubt; and it places Nicholas II. in the very front rank of living 
statesmen. The Czar is not a dreamer; he is no philosophic recluse. On the contrary, 
he is the head and the father of a vast empire, with teeming millions, and of illimitable 
resources, Till now he has been a monarch only in point of heredity. At one bound 
he has placed himself ahead of all his governing contemporaries; he has ranged himself 
beneath the banner of the oldest, the most difficult crusade—that which preaches 
Peace ; and the world, which is groaning under an insatiable militarism, pauses for the 
moment to listen to his voice. 

The gospel he preaches is novel, not in point of subject, but by reason of its present 
source. He proposes that the Powers represented at his mighty Court shall meet in 
conference and discuss the disarmament of Christendom. The civilised nations, he says, 
have, during the last twenty years, 
prayed for ‘ pacification.” It is not 
a vague, unpractical idea. On the 
contrary, it is dictated by the most 
mundane motives— 

The financial charges following an 
upward march strike at the public 
prosperity at its very source. The 
intellectual and physical strength of 
the nations, labour and capital, are 
for the most part diverted from their 
natural application and unproductively 
consumed, Hundreds of millions are 
devoted to acquiring terrible engines 
of destruction, which, though to-day 
regarded as the last word of science, 
are destined to- 
morrow to lose all 
value in consequence 
of some fresh 
covery in the 
field. National cul- 
ture, economic 
progress, and the pro- 
duction of wealth are 
either paralysed or 
checked in their de- 
velopment. 


It will be argued 
against his Imperial 
Majesty that this 
crushing armament 
is really dictated by 
the desire for peace. 
He anticipates the 
objection— 


dis- 
same 











THE CZAR, 


In proportion as 
the armaments of each 
Power increase, so do they less and less fulfil the object which the Govern- 
ments have set before themselves. The economic crises due in great part to 
the system of armaments @ outrance and the continual danger which lies in 
this massing of war-material are transforming the armed peace of our days 
into a crushing burden, which the peoples have more and more difficulty in 
bearing. It appeurs evident, then, that if this state of things were prolonged 
it would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm which it is desired to 
avert, and the horrors of which make every thinking being shudder in 
advance. 

To put an end to these incessant armaments, and to seek the means of 
warding off the calamities which are threatening the whole world—such is 
the supreme duty which is to-day imposed on all States. Filled with this 
idea, his Majesty has been pleased to order me to propose to all the Govern- 
ments whose representatives are accredited to the Imperial Court the meeting 
of a Conference, which would have to occupy itself with this grave problem. 
This Conference would be, by the help of God, a happy presage for the Century 
which is about to open. It would converge in one powerful focus the efforts 
of all the States which are sincerely seeking to make the great conception of 
Universal Peace triumph over the elements of trouble and discord. It would 
at the same time cement their agreement by a corporate consecration of the 
principles of equity and right, on which rest the security of States and the 
welfare of peoples. 





And how does the world stand to-day in relation to this great Christian 
ideal of the Czar's? America, having beaten its Discoverer, stands 
panting with the splendour of victory. England is marching into 
the distant desert to strike a blow at one of the last sources of barbarism 
within her pale ; while at home we are playing at war on Salisbury Plain. 
Everywhere there is unrest—the marching and massing of troops, the 
perfection of new instruments of destruction, the growth of navies, and 
the increase of standing armies. Everybody seems willing to wound, 
but yet hesitates to strike the first blow, which may plunge many more 
than the original combatants into a struggle that would affect the whole 
world in a way that a war in former times could not possibly have done. 
That is the gaunt shadow that Nicholas II. sees. 

The dramatic effect of the Manifesto is startling. 
the old Man of Blood and Iron at the age of eighty-three. Enter, at the 
age of thirty (twenty-four days later), this young Man of Peace. Was 
ever such antagonism of ideals—Bismarck, barbaric to the last; Nicholas, 
the disciple of our great Peacemaker ? 

We in Britain must thrill to the new doctrine and the young disciple, 
for he has come under the same influence as we—the superlative spell 
of the greatest of women: wherein he again gives the lie to Bismarckism. 


Exit (on July 30) 
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PEACEMAKERS”: 








THE CZAR’S MANIFESTO. 








husband 
King of 
Denmark and sister of the Princess of Wales, is a good woman whose life has been 


sister; he is the 
daughter of the 


The Czar is not only the son of our future Queen's 
of our present Queen’s granddaughter. His mother, 
crowded with sorrow. His wife, the daughter 
of the beloved Princess Alice of Hesse and 
the granddaughter of our Queen, has the 
best instincts of Victoria Regina 
within her. Over and above this it must be 
remembered that 
temperament of peace. 


strong 


his father possessed the 
Thus one is not sur- 
prised that Nicholas II, hates militarism to 
the point that he 
with a military escort,” that his ambition 


*‘cannot bear to go about 


is ‘‘to shine in history as Nicholas the 
Lducator.” 

But this inspiring ideal of the Cazar’s 
is not a feminine fad: it is full of sound 
practical common-sense. Russia, having now 
found her way to the sea on every side of 
her tractless empire, has need of the rest 
that is necessary for the development of her 
She 
commercial power. 
mate at which you 
gramme ; that is the cynic’s point of view ; 
yet that alone ensures the intense sincerity of the Czar of All the Russias. A 
thousand and one objections rise to the mind as one thinks of the Emperor's epoch- 
making ideal; but who shall deny that he has dreamed a great dream, if nothing more ; 
that he has co-ordinated the hopes of philosophers of every age and tongue; that he 
has marked himself out in the eyes of every man as a ruler fitted for the modern 
world? For the and his first word 
will be treasured, for, despite the querulous questionings of his contemporaries, it is 


wishes to become a 
That is the lowest esti- 


pro- 


resources, great 





: THE CZARINA OF RUSSIA, 
can place his 4 
GRANDDAUGHTER OF QuEEN Vicronta, 


first time in his career Nicholas II, has spoken ; 


well at this stage to believe that Nicholas II. has set his heart on the highest 
hope: ‘* Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called.the children of God!” 


THE MOTHER OF THE CZAR AND HER SISTER, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
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From Ske itches by our Special Artist, Mr. F. Villiers. 























LAYING THE CABLE BETWEEN FORT ATBARA AND THE WEST BANK OF THE NILE. 

















REMOVING THE SICK FROM FORT ATBARA. 


is turned upside down, the patient being placed between the legs, over which is spread his blanket, to protect h'm from the sun while he is being carried from the hospital to the train. 


A natwe bedstead, or angareeh, 




















height of two thousand feet above the sea - level, 

throughout that long day of early summer ; but now 
that the thunder-clouds had broken and had rolled away 
southwards over Spain, gusts of cool wind were sweeping 
down from the mountains into the narrow valley where 
Bagnéres de Luchon stands; and the visitors to that bright 
little watering-place, harbingers of the opening season, 
who had already established themselves there, were stepping 
forth to breathe the fresh air and listen to the band. 
Francoise Peyrafitte, released at the hour of sunset from 
her mother’s tiny shop, which did a very modest business 
by the sale of woollen shawls, mufflers, stockings and 
other achievements of indefatigable knitting-pins, tripped 
past these strangers, many of whom turned their heads to 
take a second look ai ber; for she was really a very pretty 
and attractive little figure, with her clear brown com- 
plexion, her large dark eyes and her black hair, which was 
partially concealed, after the Pyrenean fashion, by a parti- 
coloured handkerchief. 

Francoise did not return the compliment. She had no 
desire to gaze at these newly arrived tourists, who repre- 
sented for her the close of the quiet, peaceful winter-time 
and the renewal of her labours as one of the chambermaids 
at the Hotel des Bains, whither she was to.repair once more 
on the morrow. Such labours, with all that they implied 
and entailed, were little to her taste; but when one has a 
widowed mother and a swarm of small brothers and sisters, 
one must accept with resignation, if not with thankfulness, 
any means of earning bread that may be obtainable. 
she murmured under her 


\ VHE weather had been sultry and oppressive, even at a 


‘* Levavi oculos ad montes,” 
breath as she hastened along the high-road, at the end of 
which, far away, towered the Port de Vénasque, a cleft in 
the purple frontier range—‘‘ I will lift up my eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

She did not know in the least what signification the 
Hebrew psalmist had attached to words which had floated 
down through the centuries to find an echo in the heart of 
a devout little Béarnaise maiden; but they had always 
had a pleasant, comforting sound to her. She had always 
regarded the beloved mountains as a shelter and defence, 
vaguely realising that beyond them lay a busy, wicked, 
relentless world, from whose beckoning signals she shrank 
back affrighted. Sooner or later she would, perhaps, have 
to arise and obey that imperative call (for old Madame 
Peyrafitte had already begun to point out that four months 
of wages against eight of hibernation would scarcely do as 
a permanent arrangement); but for the moment she was 
thinking less of herself than of somebody else, whom the 
outer world, it seemed, could no longer spare. 

Presently, with a loud clatter of hoofs, he came in 
sight, cantering at the head of his awkward squad of 
mounted pleasure-seekers, male and female—as handsome 
a young. specimen of his class as could have been found 
between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean shores— 
bright-eyed, hook-nosed, sitting gracefully upon his 
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spirited little horse and an agreeable object to the artistic 
eye in his short velvet jacket, his broad scarlet sash and 
his becoming béret of the same vivid hue. Among the 
numerous equestrian guides of Luchon, Dominique Barraute 
stood upon a high pinnacle of favour, by reason of his 
gool looks and his engaging manners. Ile was doing 
very well indeed for so young a man, and might, but for 
the tax which Trance levies in these days upon all her 
sons, have looked forward shortly to setting up a stable of 
his own, instead of hiring himself out to Esterrade, the 
local maquignon. But service of at least a year with the 
colours has become an inexorable necessity, and Dominique, 
with many another lad who would perhaps never return, 
was to leave the very next day. 

Ife rose in his stirrups, cracking his whip above his 
head, as Frangoise stepped aside to let the noisy cavalcade 
pass ; shoulder he 
showing his white teeth. He had seen her; he had under. 
stood; and she knew that she would not have to wait for 
him very long. 

In less than a quarter of an hour, indeed, he had joined 
her on the thickly wooded hillside behind the Etablisse- 
ment Thermal, where they were wont to meet at the close 
For months past they had been in the habit 
yet tiey 
were not formally betrothed, nor had they ever conversed 
save upon the most commonplace topics—the weather, 
the prospect of a lucrative season, the ailments of the 
Peyrafitte children, and so forth. With the strange, half- 
savage shyness and reticence of peasants, they had been 
content to halt there, each secretly assured of the other's 
open 


over his threw a backward glance, 


of day. 
of keeping these tacit, innocent assignations ; 


love, but drawing back from the plunge of an 
declaration, which, in truth, there was not money enough 
on either side to justify. 

On this occasion, however—which differed so sadly, by 
its final character, from all 
attitude could hardly be maintained. 


preceding ones—such an 
They began, to be 


sure, in their customary detached style. ‘So, then, you 


take the train to-morrow morning, Dominique?” ‘Eh! 
what would you have? Since one has no choice! And 
you begin again at the Hotel des Bains?” ‘ Yes; the 


But after this there was a short pause, 
manner to render verbal 


time has come. 
which was concluded in a 
eloquence superfluous. 

* You know,” sighed Francoise, lifting her head at 
length from her lover's black velvet shoulder and looking 
up into his bronzed healthy face, ‘‘ that my mother will 
never give her consent !”’ 

‘* We will make so free as to do without it,” returned 
Dominique, laughing triumphantly. ‘‘ Are we asking her 
to support us, then —your mother ?” 

There certainly would not have been very much use in 
asking Madame Peyrafitte to do that; but her view hap- 
pened to be that her children were bound to contribute to 
her support, and if the eldest of them was to espouse the 
son of a tipsy old loafer who had saved nothing at all, what 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ALMOND 





likelihood was there of filial obligations being discharged ? 
That she would oppose so rash a betrothal was certain, and 
l’rancgoise was but partially reassured by the young fellow's 
According to him, there was nothing 
When had 


an affuir of two years, perhaps, ‘* but we 


confident predictions. 
to fear, except unavonlable delay, once he 
served his time 
are both young, allez /"’—he would return to the moun- 
tuins, never to quit their friendly shadow again; and as 
for making money, that was as simple a matter as flatter- 
ing these Parisian ladies and gentlemen, who threw away 
their /ou/s like sous, He displayed a couple of gold pieces 
in the palm of his hand, smiling retrospectively at the 
facility with which they had been acquired, 
‘**One has but to look at them 

in a certain way and to pay them 
few compliments which they do not merit upon their 


at the ladies especially 
Dieu me pardonne !—a 
riding, and the trick is done. Oh, we shall not want for 
bread, you and I, Frangoise; you may take my word for 
that!” 
Francoise was not that she liked her 
Dominique to look at ladies in the manner alluded to; 


but as, after all, his heart belonged to her alone, why 


sure quite 


should she care? Soon she resolutely banished the doubts 
and misgivings of which she had mentioned only one. Why 
meet trouble half way and spoil a flying hour of happiness 
which could not possibly repeat itself for many a long day 
to come’ At the bottom of her heart she was conscious 
of a determination at least equal to her mother’s, and 
Dominique swore that 
he would remain faithful to her through all the as yet 
unknown temptations of military life, 

Ilis arm still encircled her waist when they slowly 


without even waiting to be asked 


quitted the woods in the twilight, and in this compromising 
posture they were caught by a stout, elderly, red-faced 
man, who lurched sudden feom behind the 
Etablissement as they approached that building. He 
greeted them with a loud peal of laughter, followed by 
jocularities which, though good-humoured enough, were 
not of the most refined description. 

‘Pay no attention to him,” said Dominique, a little 


out on a 


disconcerted ; ‘‘ he would not wish to offend you if he knew 
what he was about. But you understand—aiy last day at 
home, and the friends who have looked in to drink a glass 
and wish me good speed—it is not surprising that he 
should have opened a bottle too many.” 

Under no cireumstances could it be accounted sur- 
prising that old Barraute, the most notorious drunkard 
in Luchon, should have erred after the fashion alluded.to, 
She was, however, somewhat 
One 


nor wes Francoise offended. 
put out of countenance and apprehensive. 
knows of what indiscretions a man in that condition may 


hever 


not be capable ! 

Half an hour later (for Dominique and Frangoise, like 
Romeo and Juliet, took a long time to bid one another 
good-night) she learned, to her horror, that the indis- 
cretion of old Barraute had been carried to quite unexpected 














lengths. Madame Peyrafitte, her strongly marked features 
distorted by wrath and her black eyes blazing beneath her 
dishevelled iron-grey hair, was standing upon the threshold 
of the little shop to give the truant a fitting reception. 

she cried. ‘‘ That sot of 


a Barraute who reels in here to boast of having seen his 


** Bh, bien, c'est du propre he 


good-for-nothing son embrace my daughter! Have you 
no shame, then ?”’ 

‘“There is no need for shame,” answered Francoise 
meekly; ‘‘we are affianced, Dominique and I.” 

But this explanation only added fuel to the flames of 
Madame Peyrafitte’s ire. ‘‘ Affianced !—you have the face 
to call yourself affianced, without my permission, to a 
young coxcomb who has not economised a franc, and who 
is leaving the place to-morrow morning into the bar- 
gain! Quelle jolie plaisanterie! Fortunately, we are 
about to be delivered from him; otherwise I would take 
care that you should never 
have permission to stir out 
of the Hotel des Bains after 
working hours.” 

I’rancoise had little to say 
in deprecation of a scolding 
which was prolonged until 

ltime. She had been pre- 
} ired to be scolded, and ex- 
perience had taught her that 
silent persistence is the best 
reply to violent words. She 
did not mean to give up 
Dominique ; nor, if the worst 
came to the worst, could her 
mother compel her to do SO, 
She was not even forbidden 
(though it is true that she did 
not ask leave) to hurry down 
to the railway-station in the 
early morning and see the 
last of her lover. Madame 
Veyrafitte’s bark was ever 
worse than her bite. 

The little platform, 
thronged with youths who 
had been reported fit for 
service, and whose relatives 
and friends were present in 
large numbers, afforded no 
possibility of privacy. Domi- 

ique, looking superbly 
handsome and far more com- 
posed than the majority} of 
his comrades—some of whom 
affected a noisy hilarity, while 
others did not disguise their 
dejection—was fain to rest 
satisfied with squeezing his 
betrothed’s small brown 
hand, A hasty exchange of 
whispers and promises to 
write, a scarlet béret waved 
from the window of a third- 
class carriage as the train 
began to move, and all was 
over, 

Madame Peyrafitte, when 
her daughter returned, was 
no longer in a rage. She 
only said, * Listen, my child ; 
what you think that you 
wish for cannot be. These 
Barrautes, believe me, are 
worth nothing. I romember 
the grandfather, who was 
stabbed to death in a tavern 
brawl. You can see for 
yourself what the father has 
become ; and tho son will 
follow—it is fatal! You — 
‘yould do better to throw 
vourself into the river than 
to marry a_— drunkard.” 

** Dominique does not drink,” pleadea Frangoise. 

‘Eh! not yet, perhaps, bat he will. When I tell you 
that it is in the blood!” 

Frangoise pondered for a moment and then rejoined 
quietly: “I think I should marry him even if he did 
drink. What would you have, mother? I have given 
him my word, and I cannot forsake him unless he forsakes 
me.” 

Madame Peyrafitte broke out into a harsh laugh. 
‘* Let us hope, then, that he will forsake you. That would 
not astonish me, ma foi! By all accounts, he does not 
detest pretty faces, that fine young man of yours, and he 
will see plenty of them in his garrison. Let him amuse 
himself to his heart's content, provided that he does not 
come back here to be the ruin of us all!” 

‘‘He will come back, and we shall be married,” said 
Francoise, not at all defiantly, but in the tone of one who 
states an incontrovertible fact. 


. . o . ° 


It was on a cold December morning that Mr. Grantley, 
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who was spending a few days in Paris with his wife on 
their way to the Riviera, fairly lost his temper. 

‘* Upon my word!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ this is a little too 
bad, and I shall have to make a formal complaint about 
that confounded housemaid. Here’s the sitting-room fire 
out again, and I couldn’t get any water for my bath until 
I had rung three times. When the woman did condescend 
to come at last, she looked as sulky as a bear, and wouldn’t 
even answer my humble remonstrances. Really, consider- 
ing the price that one is charged for attendance——” 

‘*Oh, don’t get her into trouble, John,” pleaded good- 
natured Mrs. Grantley; ‘‘ I am sure she is ill, or unhappy, 
or something, poor creature! I saw her crying just now 
in the passage.” 

‘*7T don’t want to get anybody into trouble,” Mr, 
‘all I do want is to be allowed decent 
and to avoid, if possible, being 


Grantley declared ; 


facilities for washing, 


The faded, submissive little woman, who looked so much 
older than she really was, shook her head with a fuint 
smile, ‘* Madame is very good; but it would not be worth 
while. They could not spare me just now, when the house 
is so full, and I cannot afford to lose my place.” 

A little management induced her to relate her pathetic, 
commonplace story. Married at an early age to Dominique 
Barraute, whose affairs as a livery-stable keeper at 
Bagnéres de Luchon had not prospered, she had found 
herself, almost immediately after the birth of her child, 
compelled to return to domestic service; and although she 
would have preferred to remain in her own province, the 
prospect of permanent employment held out by Paris had 
appealed to her too forcibly to be resisted. Her husband, 
too, had found a place as coachman to the colonel of his 
former regiment. For the moment he was out of work ; 
but he meant, she believed, to seek a fresh situation. Thus 
for a matter of seven years 
they had been living apart, 
while their boy had been left 
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Madane Peyrafitte, her strongly marked features distorted by wrath, was standing upon the threshold of the little shop 


to give the truant a fitting reception. 


frozen to death. But perhaps that is too much to expect 
in a hotel where one is only living at a cost of about £7 
a day.” 

‘| will speak to the woman,” said Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘ Of 
course it is true that she has been neglecting her work ; 
but most likely there are excuses for her, if one only knew 
them.” 

So Francoise was presently summoned into the bed- 
room of this stout, kind-hearted lady, to whom she offered 
the apologies which it had seemed useless to address to the 
irate Englishman. 

‘* Madame has good reason to complain ; I have no head 
this morning, and I forget everything. It is my little boy 
who is dying down there in the Pyrenees, and Madame, 
who perhaps has children of her own, can imagine——” 

Although Mrs. Grantley had no children of her own, 
her imagination was equal to the demand made upon it. 
* But you must go to him at once!” she cried. ‘* Why 


have you not asked leave? Would you like me to speak 
to the manager for you ?” 


in charge of the old grand- 
mother at Luchon. Oh, yes; 
they would perhaps come 
together again some day and 
have a home of their own 
once more; there were 
moments when one hoped 
and other moments when cne 
despaire 1, ‘* This world, 
voyez-vous, Madame, is a sad 
place, and one needs all the 
courage that one possesses to 
go on existing in it. And 
now, if I am to lose my little 
Dominique—— !” 


*‘Oh, but you are not 
going to lose him,” the ex- 
cellent Mrs. Grantley boldly 
affirmed; ‘‘you must not 
allow yourself to think of 
anything so dreadful as that. 
Now I will tell you what to 
do. You give up your situa- 
tion here—I will arrange all 
that for you — you start 
immediately for Luchon, and 
as soon as your little boy is 
well enough to be left, you 
come to us at Cannes. I 
happen to be in want of a 
housemaid, and I can see that 
you will suit me perfectly. 
So dry youreyes and pack up 
your clothes, like a sensible 
woman !” 


If Mrs. Grantley did not 
show herself to be a very 
sensible woman by thus en- 
gaging a servant for whose 
character she had not taken 
the trouble to ask, she was, at 
all events, a rich one, and 





amongst the many privileges 
of wealth must be reckoned 
that of occasionally doing 
foolish things with impunity. 
She had, as it chanced, 
been guilty of no folly in 
securing the services and 
the eternal gratitude of 
Francoise Barraute, who was 
as faithful as she was honest 
and hard-working, and who 
scarcely ceased to call down 
blessings from Heaven upon 
her benefactress throughout 
the long night journey to 
Toulouse. It was a long 
journey, and Mrs. Grantley, 
had she been forced to take 
it under similar conditions, 
would have pronounced it an intolerably uncomfortable 
one into the bargain. But Frangoise would not have 
exchanged the hard seat of her crowded third-class 
compartment for the most luxurious couch in the 
world. Adorable third-class compartment, which was 
conveying her as swiftly as it could towards her 
beloved mountains and her child! Notwithstanding the 
alarming reports which she had received from Madame 
Peyrafitte during the past week, she could not help feeling 
sanguine and exultant. Her luck hitherto had always 
been so bad; and now that it had turned in this extra- 
ordinary and utterly unforeseen manner, surely she might 
hope for the best. By ‘‘the best” she meant little 
Dominique’s recovery from the chill which was said to 
have brought him to death’s door. There were other things 
for which she had long ceased to hope—knowing at the 
bottom of her heart that they were unattainable. Yet, 
when the winter dawn broke, clear and mild, upon the 
southern landscape, it seemed to her that even these 
might—who could say ?—be in store for her, One miracle 
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(for she could call it nothing less) having already been 
worked on her behalf, why should not a second or a third 
follow ? 

But the line must be drawn somewhere, and to expect 
that miraculous intervention should hasten the movements 
of so deliberate a line as the Chemin de Fer du Midi would, 
no doubt, have been unreasonable. So Francoise possessed 
her soul in patience while the slow train from Montréjeau 
puffed onwards and upwards, penetrating deeper and deeper 
into the heart of the eternal snow-capped hills. On reach- 
ing her destination about two o’clock in the afternoon, she 
confided her box to the care of a porter whom she did not 
know—for seven years of absence make strangers of us 
all in world of 
unceasing decay and 


this 


renovation —and 
trudged forth on foot 
towards the home of 
her childhood. The 
mountains, which 
impercept- 
ibly that their aspect 
remains the 
from the first day to 


decay so 
same 


the last of an average 
mortal’s brief pilgrim- 
age, greeted her with a 
kindly, wintry smile, 
and seemed to bid her 
be 

The 


endure 


of good courage. 
God 
and 
little 
woman who had always 
tried hard to do her 
duty to God and man 
would not be 
doned in this hour of 
extreme need! 


mercies of 
for ever, 


surely a poor 


aban- 


** Comment ! c’est 
toi!” cried Madame 
Peyrafitte, grown very 
old, feeble, and white- 


headed. She stretched 
out her trembling, 


gnarled, hard-worked 
hands to her daughter. 
** Alas! my child, you 
come too late! We 
took him to the ceme- 
tery yesterday — our 
dear, brave little man, 
who had _ not the 
strength to get well, 
though the doctor said 
he was almost out of 
danger. You did not 
receive my telegram, 
then?” 





I’rancoise shook her 
head. She sat down in 
the dim shop, folding 
her hands with a ges- 
ture of patient resig- 


nation which was af 
habitual to her. Some- t é- 
where hard by _ her “| 
brothers and_ sisters i 
were talking and - - 


laughing together, 
already oblivious of 
transient funereal 
gloom. She could hear 
their fresh young 
voices, which did not 
jar upon her. Life is 
like that, she thought ; 
one must be gay and 
forget so long as it 
remains possible to be 
the one or do the other. 


Happy, perhaps, 


are 
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her prediction by following in his father’s footsteps, and 
who, it was easy to foretell, would never earn more than 
was wanted for the gratification of his personal appetites. 
She grudged him the money which his wife saved out of 
her wages and transmitted to him every now and again ; 
the sight of him—always out of place through his own 
fault, always prosperous in spite of that, and as handsome 
as ever—turned her blood to gall. 

** He is in Luchon, then ?” asked Francoise. 

‘* Mon Dieu, yes! Did you not know? For several 
weeks past he has been with his old friend Esterrade, who 
pays him, one must suppose, though there cannot be much 
work for him to do during the winter. They tell me that 
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wreath of black and white beads for flowers 


were not to be had at that season) and remained a long 


upon it 


time in an attitude of prayer on the damp, sodden ground, 
although she was not praying. 
uneventful, yet most pathetic, life presented themselves 
to her in slow review while she crouched motionless there, 


The episodes of he r 


gazing at vacancy with heavy, unmoistened eyes—the few 
happy months which had followed her marriage; then the 
beginning of misfortunes which were to end in bank- 
ruptcy; then the break-up, her departure and Dominique’s; 


his fredaines—which she would call by no harsher name 


her long exile, brightened only by hurried, fleeting 
glimpses of her little one, for whom she had been glad 
to labour and toil in 
that distant, detested 
city, but who could 
scarcely be said to 
have known her. It 
was not of the longed- 
for future alone that 
she had been robbed, 


but of the past which 
might have been hers, 
and had 
ficed to 
since it had led to this! 


been aaucri- 


ho purpose 
She did not murmur; it 
had never been a part 
of her nature to do 
that; she merely re- 
cognised the fact that 
had hitherto 
laboured in vain, and 
wondered, after a dull, 


she 


vacant fashion, what 


to become of her 


have 


wis 
husband 
told 


manitest 


now, 
could her, 
It was her 
duty and destiny to go 
on labouring, and to 
forward him periodical 
doles out of her econo- 
Hiles, 
llowever, he did not 
make that brutal 


nouncement when she 


encountered him, on 


her homeward way, in 


the deserted Allée 
dEtigny, and laid a 
timid hand upon his 
arm. On the contrary, 


he recognised her with 


a surprise in) which 


some tenderness and 
emotion were percep- 
tible. 

** Tiena cest la 
mere Ah! my poor 
old Francoise, what a 
misfortune! ILIle was 


80 pretty and he looked 
so solid— our little one! 
Well 
saving him, it seems 
** It was the will of 


God,” said Francoise 


there was hoe 


Dominique 
shrugged his shoulders 
laughed, An 
sort of God, 


it must be 


and 
amiable 
confessed, 
to massacre children 


who 








those who die ere sin, 


sorrow and suffering 


have become more She encountered him, 
than vague words to 

them. All she said was, ‘‘I have never had any good 
fortune.” 


She explained briefly how—through what had appeared 
to be an exception to the rule—she had been released from 
Parisian servitude, and Madame leyrafitte recounted at 
somewhat greater length the details of her grandson’s 
death. The two women spoke quietly, 
calmly, in low tones, shedding a few tears, but uttering no 
complaint. What is the use of complaining when the worst 
that can happen lias happened, and Heaven itself remains 
Neither tears nor prayers avail to 


sickness and 


silent and powerless ? 
restore our dead to us. 
** Your husband was at the funeral. I did not speak to 
him,” Madame Peyrafitte said after a time. 
She had not spoken to him for years, nursing a dull, 
implacable resentment against the man who had fulfilled 





on her homeward way, in the deserted Allée d’Etigny, and laid a timid hand upon his arm. 


he makes himself useful by breaking in young horses. 
He came to the cemetery with an air of being inconsolable. 
Bah! I would wager that he found means of consoling 
himself at the cabaret before night.” 

Her husband’s confirmed 
intemperance could not be denied, nor was she ignorant of 
other grievances which might have been put forward on her 
behalf against him. But he had never ill-treated her in 
the sense commonly attached by peasants to that term, 
and—he was the father of her dead boy. If anything 
could have made her feel glad, it would probably have been 


l’rancoise made no rejé inder. 


the prospect of seeing him again. 

She did not see him—how absurd of her to have fancied 
that there could be any chance of her doing so!—in the 
cemetery, whither she repaired towards evening, to kneel 
beside a freshly made grave. She laid an ugly little 


have neve 
offended Him! Hut, 
as you know, [| have 
never believed very 
much in . the exist- 
ence of your God, It 
is not He, I suppose, 
who has paid your 
railway fare from 
Paris ? 


** How do I know?” 
answered lrancoise 
simply. ‘*God have put it the heart of a 
benevolent English lady, who knew no more about me 
than I told her, to send me home and take me into her 
service. If 1 arrive only to find my boy dead and buried, 
that is not her fault.’ 

Dominique pointed out, in language somewhat too 


may into 


crude for reproduction, that the responsibility of having 
practised so ironical a deception must, by his wife's own 
showing, rest with Omniscience and Omnipotence. Ile was 
not quite sober ; although he walked straight and talked 
distinctly. She perceived the danger of irritating him; 
yet—when would she find another opportunity so favour- 
able for reminding him of bygone promises and endeavour- 
ing to him himself? There kind of 
eloquence which depends upon nothing so little as upon 
effects, and 


save from is a 


studied phrases or intentional Frangoise 











employed it, not altogether without success. 


way to a harder heart than her husband’s. 


was entreated to make. 


‘* Listen, ma mie,” 
conclusion of a harangue which he had not interrupted ; 


‘** you ask for the impossible. 


find the money to buy a house and settle down with you a 


And if that 
you imagine that your life would be a happy one with me ? 


second time at Luchon ? 


which 
Let us face 


[am what I am, and I am worth what I am worth 
is very little—but at least I am no hypocrite. 
the truth. We 


something quite different. 


lovers now we are 
A pity, if you lke, but so it 
is. You would be contented to live upon a crust, whereas 


were young once ; 


I must have a bottle of good wine to wash it down; you 
have faith, I 


yourself, while there are certain small pleasures for which 


have none; you would delight in denying 
your priests would be puzzled to offer me a substitute. Is 


it not evident that we should be like an ill-matched pair 


of mules, pulling right and left while the cart stuck in the 





The bare 
facts which she enumerated spoke, indeed, for themselves, 
while her diffidently worded appeal might have found its 
But really he 
could not, for a dozen reasons, make the reply which he 


he began, not unkindly, on the 
Where would you have me 


could be done, do 
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Madame Peyrafitte, on being briefly informed of her 
daughter's determination to leave at once for Cannes, did 
not protest. She said: ‘‘ It is, after all, the best thing 
that you can do, since living in idleness is out of the 
question, and work is not to be had here. 
perhaps, when I am dead or crippled, you will come back 
and take my place. Meanwhile, you do well to place a 


Some day, 


good many leagues between you and that worthless spend- 
thrift, Dominique Barraute, who has not the shadow of a 
claim upon your savings.” 

She went on to mention a trifling claim of her own 
the cost of a six-foot concession of ground in the cemetery, 
and the undertaker’s charges—which Francoise promised 
to defray. She was not more hard-hearted than another ; 
but she was very poor, she could not afford to lose money, 
and to every other species of loss she was inured by long 
use and wont. 

So, when the benevolent Mrs. Grantley’s new house- 
maid quitted Luchon the next day, she had the poor 
comfort of knowing that her departure left no one 
inconsolable. Even the mountains, cold, white, and clear 
against a livid grey sky, had the air of abandoning her to 


her fate. They had looked down upon the joys and 








THE MILITARY MANQ@UVR2S 
mud? No, no! return.to your Englishwoman, who 
e tn) 


promises you such handsome wages, and when you have 
more money than you can spend, remember your scape- 
grace of a husband, who will never be embarrassed in that 
way.” 

Francoise sighed. 
‘* there is no hope.” 

“Kh, ma foi! one must always hope. 
But not for things which can never be.” 

Iie understood what she meant, and he was not dis- 
Ite had had to intimate to 
other women that love is but a fugitive illusion, and he 
had always sincerely regretted the necessity for such cruel 
candour. That poor Frangoise, with her prematurely old 
face and her bent figure, should require to be thus 


‘This is the end, then,” said she; 


One hopes 


pleased, only a little amused. 


enlightened was, perhaps, somewhat laughable ; ‘but he was 
willing to excuse her for that wilful blindness to plain facts 
which characterises the whole of her sex. Moreover, he 
had no wish to quarrel with an amiably disposed creature 
who would soon have English guineas to give away. 

As for Francoise, nobody had ever accused her of being 
quarrelsome, She presently wished her husband good- 
night, and they parted without any embrace, without 
making any future appointment — also without the 
reproaches which one of them might legitimately have 
addressed to the other. Reproaches, like complaints, are, 
as a general rule, of little uvail, and those who demand the 
impossible must submit to disappointment. 





IN WILT3S AND DORSET: SIR WILLIAM BUTLER TAKING IT 
sorrows, the lives and deaths of so many thousands like 
her! Every dog has his day, and I’rangoise realised that 
she had had hers, short though it had been. Work 
remained to her—at once a necessity and a blessing— 
and at least she would now be able to do her work 
without the old ceaseless, hopeless longing to escape 
from it. 

She did her work, in the sequel, so well and gave such 
satisfaction to her employers that she is at the present time 
a dignified, middle-aged housekeeper, presiding over the 
Cannes establishment, which is only occupied for a matter 
of three or four months every winter. During her long 
holidays ample leisure is granted to her for revisiting the 
Pyrenees; but she has not yet availed herself of these 
opportunities. Her mother is dead; her brothers and 
sisters are dispersed and provided for, her husband 
was killed long ago by one of Esterrade’s colts, which 
fell with him and rolled over him. Why should she 
spend money which is better bestowed upon the young 
generation on an objectless journey? If the mal du 
pays still attacks her from time to time —and she 
admits that it does—she has no longer any wish to live 
at Luchon, 

‘* But I have a fancy for being buried there,” she says, 
‘‘and since Madame has been so good as to purchase a 
piece of ground for me beside my boy, Iam content. I 
like to think that my pinch of dust will be added to the 
heap on which the mountains stand.” 


THE END. 


EASY 





MUSIC. 
Festival,” Munich corre- 


‘11 Seraglio,’ 


‘‘The Mozart 


spondent, ‘‘ continues its merry way here. 


writes our 
‘ Figaro,’ and ‘ Zauberflite’ have so far been among the 
operas I have seen, although the ‘ Cosi fan Tutti’ had 
been announced, but had to be suddenly withdrawn in 
consequence of the indisposition of Herr Walter, who, 
Well, 
and the ‘ Figaro’ were most excellently 
played, Ternina this 
year in London—taking the part of the Countess quito 
exquisitely, 
Theater, 
theatre, 


after Vogl, is, I suppose, Munich’s crack tenor. 
the ‘Seraglio’ 
who made so great a sensation 
3oth operas were given at the Residenz 
aud were mounted very charmingly. That little 
with its circular stage, is exactly suited to the 
work of Mozart, whose operas for the most part run 
through a quick succession of scenes which must be 
manipulated with great dexterity for the right under- 
standing of stories which are told, as it were, by flashes of 
lightning. Herr Fischer has conducted the music of these 
two works, but I scarcely think that he is so successful 
with Mozart as Strauss, who has few rivals in this respect. 
But the great event of the season has been the production 





“GALLONS HILL.”’ 


ON 


of ‘ Zauberflite,’ and for this the Residenz Theater gave 
place to the large Hof-Theater. The mere mechanism 
employed in the scenic arrangements of this opera are 
enough to make Londoners open their eyes very wide 
indeed. The first act consists of four separate changes, 
the second act of ten separate changes of scene; and all 
these changes are effected without the dropping of tho 
curtain and during the space of a very few seconds for 
each occasion. Moreover, the scenes depicted are of the 
most elaborate nature, some of the sets filling the whole 
stage. All of the scenes, too, are beautifully constructed, 
two at least in the second act being nothing short of 
glorious. 

‘*The music, of course, is well worthy of this splendid 
setting, and receives a very noble interpretation on the 
part of all the artists concerned in the production. ‘he 
opera ranks among the greatest masterpieces of the world, 
and was the last which its great creator, Mozart, was ever 
destined to compose. In every respect justice was done to 
its merits. Herr Réhr conducted an active and intelligent 
orchestra; and Herr Vogl as Tamino, the hero, sang 
capitally. Fraulein [6ffmann’s Pamina was exceedingly 
pretty, and the lesser characters were well and con- 
scientiously filled. The chorus—one has to come to 
Munich after a London season to have one’s faith revived 
in choruses of any kind—was magnificent, and a really 
tremendous triumph was scored. ‘lo the Intendant, Llerr 
von Possart, assuredly belong the chief honour and glory,” 
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OUR CANADIAN VISITORS. 

Sir John Macdonald used to lay it down as a maxim, though 
he was too indispensable to Canadian politics to carry it out 
for himself, that every Canadian Minister should visit England 
at least once a year. This maxim was laid down at a time 
when Sir Juhn Macdonald and his party regarded themselves 
as the sole repository of Canadian loyalty to British institutions. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues have changed all this: 
no one now disputes, even in political warfare, the loyalty of 
any section of Canadian public men. What, then, more natural 
than that they should, during their two years of office, have 
seen almost as much of England as their predecessors saw in 
twenty years. ‘The effect of their close contact with British 
public men and British life has been startling. Canadian 
political leaders who ten years ago did not hide in private 
conversation their belief that Canada must in the course of 
natural development sever her ties with the mother-country, 
and quite possibly in the lapse of years become part of the 
great American Republic, are to-day the men who propose pro- 
British preferential tariffs and Imperial Penny Postage schemes. 
And not alone propose them, but push them with such dogged 
enthusiasm that permanent officialdom in England—that most 
firmly entrenched of all British institutions—has finally had to 
yield before them. 

The most noteworthy of this season’s Canadian visitors to 
England is Mr. Mulock, who carries back 
with him to Canada the very welcome 
Christmas-box of a penny postage rate 
to and from the mother-country. A 
seholar as well as a politician of the 
highest type, Mr. Mulock is in a peculiar 
sense an ornament to Canadian political 
life; but his distinctions have already 
been sufficiently discussed in earlier 
numbers of this Journal. Amongst our 
other Canadian visitors Mr. Fisher, the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture, is a 
man from whom, if they only knew it, 
Englishmen might learn a _ lesson of 
pressing importance to the future com- 
mercial stability of the mother-country. 
IIe is himself a farmer, arm] together with 
his chief lieutenant, Professor Robertson, 
the Canadian Commissioner of Dairying 
and Agriculture, is carrying out nothing 
less than a revolution in Canadian rural 
life. Where before in Eastern Canada 
there was stagnation and in Western 
Canada a wilderness, co-operative farming 
is now bringing general prosperity. ‘lo 


fighters of Canadian political life. Upon his shoulders have 

a failen some of the sternest of the battles which are always been 

Photo Livernois, Quebec waged at Ottawa—the battles of railway contracts and rival 

THE HON. CHARLES FITZPATRICK, interests with strong political backings. Mr. Blair first made 
Canapian Sovicrror-GEenera, his fame as a lawyer in his native province of New Brunswick ; 
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Ottawa, 


take dairy-farming as an illustration, it THE HON. SYDNEY FISHER, 
may be noted that whereas ten years ago Caxansny Wcnices co Maendeuaten: 


Canada supplied 38 per cent. of British 





cheese imports, and five years ago 44 per cent., she now supplies well over 50 per cent. 


In butter, again, the shipments from Montreal during the season of navigation 


that 


is to say, during half the year only—have grown from 32,000 packages in 1894 to two 
and a quarter million packages last year, This is only one indication of the remarkable 
results which Mr, Fisher and Professor Robertson ave between them carrying out by 





the introduction of co-operative methods among Canadian 
farmers, and no one can talk to Mr. Fisher without bringing 
away the conviction that were he and Professor Robertson given 
the mandate to do for the British farmer what they are doing 
for the Canadian farmer, a new era would soon dawn on the 
chequered and too often disastrous history of British agriculture. 
Mr. Fisher, like Professor Robertson, is of Scottish descent 
where else shall one look for the greatest prosperity in Canada 
but among these marvellous men from the North >? In his youth 
he had all the advantages which M’Gill University could give, 
and he had more, for he is one of the very few Canadian public 
men who have graduated at an English University. After 
leaving Trinity College, Cambridge, he made farming his chief 
end in life, and Alva Farm, owned and worked by him, is to-day 
one of the finest in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. The fact 
that Mr. Fisher has for years been Vice-President of the Quebec 
branch of the Dominion Alliance helps to account for the most 
interesting, and it may yet prove momentous, decision of the 
Canadian Government to take a national plebiscite this autumn 
on the prohibition issue, and abide by the result. 

The Hon. Andrew George Blair is above all else one of the 






















for though of Scottish descent, Mr. 
Blair was himself born at Fredericton 
fifty - four years ago, His fighting 
qualities found further scope in the 
Provincial Legislature, and he holds the 
lightning record in Cabinet - making. 
When his assaults had mn 1883 defeated 
the Hannington Ministry, it took him 
but a single day to present the Lieutenant- 
Governor with a hew and complete 
Administration, with himself as Premier. 
That Ministry he sustained during 
three successive General Elections until 
in 1894, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, finding 
himself the victor in the Federal 
Elections, called to his side at Ottawa 
that remarkable phalanx of provincial 
Premiers and ex-Premiers of whom Mr. 
Blair was one, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, unlike his colleagues, 
is an Irishman to the backbone, and the 
pillar of Irish Roman Catholies in the 
Dominion Cabinet. Such is his modesty, 
few people realise how potent a part 

Photo Eliott and Fry Mr. l'itzpatrick has played in the Laurier 
THE HON, ANDREW GEORGE BLAIR, Administration, No more difficult problem 
faced the Ministry when they assumed 
office in July 1896 than the persistent 
demands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and, in a much lesser degree, of the Roman 
Catholic minority in Manitoba, for separate Roman Catholic schools in the place of 
Nr. Greenway’s non-sectarian system. ‘That a compromise has been reached und the 
wroblem disposed of is in no small degree due to the tact and conciliatory nature of 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, not alone at Ottawa and Quebec, but at Rome itself, 































Caxapian Miyister or Ratiways. 
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EVENTS OF THE DAY. : 


Further anti-ritualistic demonstrations of an unseemly 
Last Sunday 
visited the church of 
The vicar, the Rey. I’. A. 
Maskew, who is well known to favour ritualistic observ- 
ances, in his sermon made pointed reference to Mr. Kensit, 


character are reported from Peterborough. 
of Mr. Kensit’s followers 


a band 
St. Paul, in the cathedral city. 


who had spoken at Peterborough only a few days before. 
The vicar remarked that the crusade was prompted -by 
diabolic agency, whereupon the son of Mr. Kensit, Mr. J. 
Kensit, jun., rose and protested. Uproar ensued, cries 
being raised of ‘*No Popery!” and ‘ Down with Roman 
Catholicism !’’ The vicar finally retired to the vestry, but 
even this did not stop the disturbance, for a scuffle, 
or what strongly resembled it, took place between the 
Protestant Leaguers and the young communicants who had 
In the 


afternoon, in a square close to the church, a meeting was 


drawn themselves as a guard around the altar. 
held which shortly degenerated into riot. The vicar, who 
attended in cassock and biretta, was received with hootings. 
Before the proceedings terminated the attitude of the 
protestors had grown so threatening that the chairman had 
to appeal to them not to injure the vicar. 


Captain Sir H. 8. Naylor-Leyland, who has gained 
Mr, Curzon’s seat for Southport for the Liberal party, is 
the only son of 
the late Colonel 
Naylor-Leyland 
of Denbighshire, 
who married 
the 
daughter of the 
late Mr, Charles 
Scarisbrick, of 
Scarisbrick and 
Wrightington, 
Lancashire. The 


on] y 


member 


new 
was born in 
1864, and was 


educated = at 
Sandhurst, from 
which he passed 





into the 2nd 
Life Guards in 
*holto Ka Southpo 
Photo Kay port 1882. Ile eee 


Navy ior-L&£y.anp, 


Caprain Sie I. 8. 
New M.P. for Southport. 


ceived his cap- 
taincy in 1891, 
and four years later retired, but remains on the reserve of 
list. At the Election of 1892 he was 
for Colchester in the Conservative interest, but 


officers’ General 
clected 
resigned in 1895, having become converted to Liberalism 
and Ilome Rule, 
Mr. Curzon, only to be severely defeated. 


At the next General Election he opposed 
The swing of 
the pendulum has, however, brought him back to Parlia- 
ment in the interest of his second allegiance. Nine years 
avo he married a daughter 

of Mr. William §, 
berlain of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cham- 


Three years ago Lord Rose- 


bery made him a Baronet. 


Mr. R. C, 
left his place on the Thames 
and has set out this week 
Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, for his marriage with 
Miss Davis. It will be the 
meeting 
among boatmen, Mr. 
Goldie, the Secretary of the 
Cambridge University Boat 
Club, goes out with Mr. 
Lehmann as his best man ; 
while the President of that 
club, Mr. Etherington- 
Smith, and an ex-President 
of the Oxford University 
Boat Club, Mr. Wethered, 


‘‘ ushers,” 


Lehmann has 


for 


oceasion of a 


will act as his 
together with the captain 
and of the crew of 


the Harvard Boat Club. 


some 


The brief commission of 
TI.M.S. Crescent has come 
to anend. At nine o'clock 
on the morning of Aug. 26, 
Captain H.R.H. the Duke 
of York paid off the ship's 
company at Portsmouth. The paymaster sat at a small table 
on the upper deck ; beside him stood the Duke, who remained 
throughout the proceedings. Each man came forward, as 
the chief writer called his name from the muster-book, and 
received his pay in the crown of his hat. Jack then took 
his little paper packet of money to an officer, who counted 
it to make sure that the correct amount had been given. 
The whole transaction occupied less than an hour, and the 
men then went ashore for a week's leave. The Duke bade 
the crew good-bye on Thursday evening, when he read 
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Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour’s flattering report of | by some. The water was drunk, and at any rate the reputed 


his inspection of the vessel. The Duchess of York and 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein were present, and 
the Duchess was presented with an album subscribed 
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Photo West, Southsea. 


IN HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS: PRINCE EDWARD OF YORK 


ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘“ CRESCENT.” 
for by the crew, and containing photographs of the 
crew taken by Chief Petty Officer MacGregor. The 


presentation was made by Commander H. H. Campbell, 
and the Duchess, having thanked the men, handed to each 
officer and petty officer an autograph portrait of the Duke. 
Her Royal Highness and little Prince Edward have been 
much aboard the ship during the Duke’s command, It is 
the first time his Royal Highness has held a captain's 
command, and very probably it will be his last, as there is 
every likelihvod that he will shortly be promoted rear- 
admiral, for which he has now put in the necessary 
time. 


sea 


Some fifteen train-loads of* pilgrims went’ the other day 
The first to steam southward was 
and 


from Paris to Lourdes. 
the ‘‘ white train”—that which bore the most infirm 
desperately ill of the travellers who hoped for ‘‘ the moving 
of the water”? in their favour at the Bethesda of modern 


I’rance. These were in charge of Sisters of Charity, and 


it is a report all to the good account of M. Zola that, in 
consequence of his farous book on Lourdes, the comforts 





THE HOLY GROTTO, LOURDES, SHOWING THE CRUTCHES OF PILGRIMS WHO CLAIM TO HAVE BEEN CURED, 


of the sick en route were more a matter of moment this 
year than ever before. It was in February 1858 that a 
little girl, Bernadette Soubirous, had a vision of a woman 
in white, who smiled upon her and said that she came to 
call France to repentance. Moreover, she would have a 
church built there, and, as a sign of her mission, she struck 
the ground, whence sprang a fountain of clearest water. 
Such is the story of the now famous Grotto, as it was told 
by the little sun-tanned Pyrenean peasant maiden. It was 
repeated, tested by authority, disbelieved by many, accepted 


cures gained for Lourdes the fame of a great centre of 
faith-healing. A piece of rock blackened by smoke, but 
bearing a few shrubs, is all that nature supplies for the 
shrine that holds the white image of the Virgin. That is 
the Grotto; and the blaze of candles, the great congre- 
gation of crutches that the cured men and women “of 
frail clay ” have left behind them, and the kneeling figures 
in entreaty or thanksgiving, go to complete a picture which 
is unlike anything else that can be seen, not in France 
only, but in all Europe. In Roman Catholic churches all 
Europe and America there are reminiscences of 
Lourdes—statues of ‘‘ Our Lady of Lourdes,” and in some 
cases reproductions of the Grotto itself. The water of 
too, is in the market: it can be bought and 


over 


Lourdes 
begged in London or in New York. 


The Nurses have found another benefactress in the 
Dowager Lady Howard de Walden, who has given a site, 
near Portland Place, for a Nurses’ Home and Club, and 
who will herself provide a chief part of the cost of its 
erection. The Nurses are still a comparatively new cor- 
poration, but they are a popular one, as is shown by the 
number of endowments recently made in their favour. 


Professor Sir William Crookes, President of the British 
Association now assembled at Bristol, was born in 1832, 
and was edu- 
cated at the 
Royal College 
of Chemistry. In 
1855 he became 
Professor of 
Chemistry at the 
Training Col- 
Chester. 
His publications 
are very numer- 
ous, and include 
select methods 
in chemical 
analysis and 
many treatises 
on the applica- 
tion of chemistry 
to industrial pro- 
He isa 
Fellow of the 
Royal Society, a 
Past President 
of the Chemical Society, Past President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, and editor of two scientific journals. 
Ile was knighted in 1897. 


lege, 





cesses, 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Sin Wiitiam Crookes, F.R.S., 


President of the British Association. 


To grow old beautifully is not so much an art as a 
natural endowment, Happy is the man, and happier the 
woman, to whom the acquisition of years means no loss 
of dignity in figure or in face! Of such women the Queen 
of Denmark stands in the front rank; and the latest 
photograph of her, even 
in her ill-health, is a happy 
promise of the winter of 
the life of the Princess of 
Wales, who so. closely re- 
sembles her both in form 
and in feature. To say 
that the Queen of Den- 
mark has, at the age of 
seventy, a figure as up- 
right, as well held together, 
and as graceful as_ her 
daughter's is to show that 
heredity rather than any 
elaborate artifice is respons- 
ible for the beauty of form 
which is the admiration, 
and sometimes perhaps the 
friendly envy, of the women 
of London. 

‘*Harvest home” 
celebrated at Osborne on 
the afternoon of Saturday, 
Aug. 27, when the Queen’s 
tenants enjoyed a splendid 
entertainment, in which 
some 300 guests took part. 
The company included some 
bluejackets from the royal 
yachts. The Land Steward 
of the Osborne estates occu- 
pied the chair, and in sub- 
mitting the toast of ‘‘The 
Queen” referred to the satisfactory progress of the estate 
during the last year. The toast was honoured with the 
greatest enthusiasm. A programme of sports was then 
carried out, and the ground was visited by the Queen, 
the Duchess of York, Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and the Court 
ladies, who came in carriages. The Duke of York and 
gentlemen of the Court came on foot. At the close of the 
sports the Queen distributed the prizes, which took the form 
of clocks, umbrellas, and such-like useful articles, 


was 





s’hvto Washington Wilson and Co, 

















Sir James Kitson—the ‘‘ young Kitson” of a famous 
allusion of Lord Randolph Churchill's »st excellent 
chairman, not of political meetings only, with democracy 
at the doors, but of conferences of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, with a King as guest. Stockholm was the 
scene of Saturday’s meeting, and of the supper which 
King Oscar of Sweden gave to the Institute’s members. 
It was attesded by some five hundred guests, many of 
them Englishmen, and it drank with great enthusiasm the 
health of the monarch of a land of timber that is to be 
allied to the iron and steel of other lands in a hundred 
branches of manufacturing. 


isan 


By command of her Majesty a handsome granite 
monument has been erected in Perth cemetery upon the 
grave of the late David Fenwick, who was killed 
June 21 near Cove, Kincardineshire, while driving the 
royal train. The train on its way from Balmoral had 
left Aberdeen only a few minutes, when the communica- 
Fenwick, it will be remem- 
bered, mounted the tender to release the cord, when his 
head struck a bridge and he was instantly killed. Her 
Majesty telegraphed her condolences to Fenwick’s widow. 
The inscription upon the monument runs—‘ Erected by 
Queen Victoria, as a mark of sympathy, in memory of 


on 


tion-cord became entangled. 





Photo W. Lose Duthie, Glasgow. 


BY THE QUEEN TO ENGINE-DRIVER 
FENWICK, 


MONUMENT ERECTED 


David Fenwick, engine-driver, aged fifty-two years, who 
was fatally injured when driving the royal train from 
Aberdeen to Perth.” The date follows, and on the pedestal 
are engraved the words ‘‘ At Rest.” 


Tor many years the Queen of Holland has been the 
most interesting figure on the Continent for those people 
who know no history. There is always a certain pathos 
about a child sovereign, and in a girl that interest is 
doubled. Every schoolboy (in all literalness) knows what 
Wilhelmina looks like; for his stamp-album bristles with 
her portrait, showing her with her 
hair hanging down in girlish fashion 


and a_ pearl necklace around her 
throat. She is the very image of 


her aunt, the Duchess of Albany. 
The little King of 
shown on stamps, but in a more baby 
state. The engraver makes him look 
rather solid and sulky, while “ little 
Wilhelmina ” (which recalls Southey) 
smiles sweetly from above ‘ 5” 
**15 cents,” as the case may be. 
Probably the next issue of Dutch stamps will show the 
young Queen with her hair ‘‘done up.” But baby 
faces on postage-stamps will still have a place, for New- 
foundland is about to issue a stamp with the head of the 
tiny Prince who will one day be Edward VII. 


Spain is also 





Tux Queen or HottanD 


as a CuILp or 


on A Poa taGe-Sramp. 


The memorial trees planted at Inveraray Castle during 
the tenure of the present Duke of Argyll make by this time 
a goodly growth. A cedar of Lebanon marks a visit from 
the Queen; and another cedar a visit from Tennyson, 
who planted also a Spanish chestnut, as did Sir John 
Iawrence and Mr. Gladstone. A Wellingtonia stands 
for the late Emperor of Germany, an oak for the late 


Earl Russell, and, rather appropriately, for James Russell 


Lowell a silver fir. 
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Only a week or two ago the Press was actively engaged 
in helping to save the view from the Flagstaff, Hampstead 
Heath. At the time when this Journal interviewed the 
most active promoter of the scheme, to whom the ultimate 
rescue of Golders Hill was 
mainly due, that gentleman 
happened to mention how . 
the view from the Terrace, 

Richmond Hill, vies with 
that from the Flagstaff for 
beauty and extent. It did 
not at the seem 
likely that 
view would 
be preserved also. 
it turned 
owner of the 


moment 
the Richmond 
soon have to 
Yet so 


out. the 
island known 


has 


as Glover's Island, opposite 
Petersham meadows, has 
offered it for sale by auction 
on Sept. 21 next, and as no 
restriction exists, or will be 
placed by the vendor on the 
purchaser as to the use to 
which the property may be 
applied, the Mayor of Rich- 
mond fears lest the island 
be converted into a 
factory or a vast advertising 
medium, or be used in some 
other way ruinous to the 
famous view. As an offer 
has actually been made by a 


manu- 


large advertising firm, the 
Mayor has secured the 
option of purchase prior to 
the day of sale at £4000. 
Of course, an appeal has to 
be made to the public for help, but this ought to be 
readily accorded ; for if Glover’s Island is disfigured, the 
view from Richmond Hill loses one of its most beautiful 


THE VIEW 


accessories. Those who may not be familiar with the scene 
will understand from our Illustration how important the 
island is to the landscape. The view was favourite 
with the poet Thomson. As the day of sale is very near, 
steps towards securing the island in the interests of the 
public must be taken at once. 


a 


On Thursday, Aug. 18, Birchington - on - Sea 
favoured by an unusual and somewhat bulky visitor in 


was 


the form of a whale, which came ashore at three p.m., 
possibly the fashionable hour at Birchington. The news 
of the unusual arrival soon spread, and on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, brakes, motor-cars, bicycles, and every 
kind of vehicle brought shoals of people from all parts 
to gaze upon the stranded Pedestrians, 
flocked to the place in goodly numbers. The show con- 
tinued to attract the curicus until Aug. 23, when inevitable 
natural chemical processes rendered the visitor no longer 
desirable. The whale was accordingly deluged with 
petroleum, and this, together with the cetacean’s own 
inflammable properties, rendered it a very creditable bon- 
fire on the beach. The ordeal by fire did not, however, 
prove quite a satisfactory means of getting rid of the 
intruder, and the district authorities are now in a dilemma 


monster. too, 


regarding the ultimate destination of what has survived 





WHALE STRANDED AT 


the flames. As the whale measured 40 ft. in length, 
10 ft. 7 in. across the tail, and weighed at least ten tons, 
the problem is certainly not light. 


The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, whom the Prince of 
Wales went ashore last Saturday to visit, had the oppor- 
tunity to drive his guest through a lovely park, which, 
unlike the parks of London, is still in full summer per- 
fection of foliage. The extent of sea-water and of greenery 
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FROM RICHMOND HILL: 


growing down to it is a feature of Mount Edgcumbe Park 
rather rare among the parks of this country, and its proud 

But it 
the War 


possessor will not part with it without a pang 


seems a necessity to the defences of Plymouth ; 


Pho ‘° Rrvae i 
THREATENED 





GLOVER’S ISLAND, NOW 


WITH DISFIGUREMENT. 

Office has long had an eye to it; and now the rumour is of 
an impending transfer from private ownership to that of 
the State. 
seen close at hand, notably, at this moment, a row of 
eight wicked-looking torpedo-destroyers, all in line, and 
resembling most some new species of river-beetle. 


Signs of England's naval activities are to be 


Londoners are not very proud of the building of their 
National Gallery. 
and most open of London sites; and if ever architecture 


Trafalgar Square is one of the finest 


had an opportunity one would suppose it might be when 
an unmatched collection of the masterpieces of a sister art 
had to be housed. As it is, the National Gallery resembles 
the King’s daughter—its beauty is all within. Too late is 
any grumbling now. But the artists of Paris have stirred 
betimes in dread of a somewhat kindred misfortune, ‘They 
met on Sunday to protest against the internal architectural 
arrangements of the new building designed to house tho 
two Salons, formerly rivals, but now reconciled, In short, 
the ‘‘ outsiders” of Paris vow that they will not exhibit 
unless the plans of the palace of art are modified, 


The losing of seemingly impossible things used to be 
The 


glory of this achievement has, however, been somewhat 


exemplified by Dickens's cook who mislaid the beef. 


dulled by the mislaying of a railway-wagon laden with 
copper, belonging to the London and North - Western 


Railway. 


Since April 7 this vehicle has been missing, and 





Photo G, Cousin 


BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 


was found only last Saturday in a siding near Leicester. 
No one can tell how it got there. But even this is not the 
last word. Some time ago another railway company, 
which need not be further specified, set about stock- 
taking and found itself two locomotive-engines short. 
Search was fruitless, the only solution of the mystery 
being that an official, who had been persuaded to resign 
some time before, had entered the engines as in stock, but 


had omitted to order them. 
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1. “Good Measure: Running Over.”’ 3. A Council of Water: the Morning’s Supply in the Alley. 5. Enough and to Spare. 
2. His Unwonted (but now Fashionable) Refreshment. 4. The Stanc-Pipe at the Mercy of the Small Fry. 6. Not Sparing Enough. 


THE WATER FAMINE IN THE EAST-END; HOW THE WATER IS WASTED, 
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THE CROWNING OF THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND: FROM THE CRADLE TO THE THRONE. " 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AT ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE, AT ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE 
WITH THE QUEEN-REGENT. 
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THE CROWNING OF THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND: FROM THE CRADLE TO THE THRONE. 
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FIVE YEARS OLD. 
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AT THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE, THREE YEARS OLD. 
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THE CROWNING OF THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND: 





AT SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA IN THE FRISIAN CAP. 


FROM THE CRADLE TO THE THRONE. 


AT EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE 





PRESENT DAY 
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PREPARING FOR THE FESTIVITIES : REPRESENTATION OF “ VINKE POORT,” AN OLD DUTCH GATE, ERECTED BY THE JEWS IN AMSTERDAM. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Melton Prior 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BRISTOL; VIEWS IN AND ABOUT THE CITY, 
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THE 2ist LANCERS (LATE 2ist HUSSARS) IN THEIR SOUDAN UNIFORM. 


This regiment is now serving in the Soudan for the first time as the 21st Lancers. 
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THE 2ist LANCERS (LATE 2ist HUSSARS) IN THEIR HOME UNIFORM. 








FROM EUSTON TO KLONDIKE.—No. V. 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
FROM LINDERMAN TO LAKE MARSH. 


Linderman almost baffles description. All along the shore, 
and to some distance up the side hills, boat-building was 
being carried on with quite feverish activity, and the noise 
of a steam siw-mill, whip-saw, and hammering and 
planing resounded on all sides. Boats were there of 
all imaginable shapes and sizes, from big unwieldly 
birges to tiny craft that reminded one of the paper 
bout dear to childhood, It was indeed a wonderful 
sight. Many of the boats were being constructed 
with great skill, and were evidently the production 
of practicul boat-builders, whilst others were little 
better than flat open boxes. I saw well-built boats, 
capable of holding three or four men and two tons 
of provisions, ete., for $75. They could not have 
cost much less to build, Apart from these home- 
inade craft, there were ‘* Peterborough” and 
** Strickland ”’ canoes, steel boats built in sections, 
collapsible boats, punts, and in fact almost any- 
thing fit for the long river journey, on sale all 
along the principal thoroughfare. The crowds of 
people were as remarkable as the number of different 
languages one heard. The costumes were most 
picturesque and of the most varied colours and 
description, Many women were to be seen elbow- 
ing their way through the throng of swarthy, 
bearded men, several of these ladies even in this 
rough camp making some attempt at coquettish 
display, although the coarse uncouth costume 
necessary for the rough trip did not as a rule 
lend itself to graceful styles. I saw one very 
pretty girl with a straw hat and veil, yellow 
oilskin coat cut to fit her figure, blue overall 
short skirt, and high top-boots and brown kid 
gloves, who looked as though dressed for some 
scene from an opéra comique, ‘These splashes of 
colour helped considerably to give animation to 
the curious coup-d'wi/, which was still further 
heightened by the numerous pack-trains of horses, 
mules, and donkeys constantly passing through. 

Our baggage had got delayed at the summit; 
but, after a couple of days’ wait, Boss turned up 
with the welcome intelligence that the canoe and 
baggige were well on the way to Linderman. So 
as their arrival was only a question of a few hours, 
1 thought we might as well run over to Lake 
Bennett and have a look around there, and get 
some information as to state of river, ete.; for our 
actual start was to be made from Bennett. A 
small iron steamer had just started running from 
Linderman, and for the moderate sum of $1 
landed one at the foot of the lake, whence a walk 
of half a mile over the narrow tongue of land 
dividing the two lakes brought one to the town of Bennett. 
It was my first trip on the lake, and I was surprised to see 
the whole way that on both shores were numerous camps 
where boat-building was energetically prosecuted. Bennett 
was, if anything, a busier camp than Linderman, 

In the town of tents itself one could find almost every- 
thing — hot baths, barber-shops, restaurants, drinking- 
saloons; while in the main thoroughfare mining agents, 
Jand agents, solicitors, doctors, dentists, company pro- 
moters, rubbed elbows with unkempt and dirty Indian 
packers, brawny, bearded miners, and eager, newly arrived 
fortune-seekers —all on their way to their golden shrine in 
fur-off Klondike. , 

After a delay of a few days our guide turned up, and 
with him, on a wagon, the canoe and all the baggage, the 
canoe looking not a bit the worse for her long land journey 
and scarcely showing a scratch, So 
I decided to start the following 
morning. We had a pleasant fare. 
well evening with several good 
fellows who were starting a few 
days later, and when we event- 
ually returned to our tent the 
sun was already well above the 
horizon. It took some little time to 
arrange and pack the canoe, for 
1600 Lb. is a fair load for a small boat 
at any time, Still, we found that when 
all was in and we three also, she had 
fully ten inches of free-board. Going 
into the town for the last time to 
make some trifling purchase, I heard 
of a Japanese boy from one of the 
restaurants who would come to 
Dawson with us and do our cooking 
on the way in return for his passage 
and food. Knowing how little space 
we could dispose of, I would not 
give a reply until I had seen him ; 
but when I saw a little chap about 
four feet six inches high and not 
weighing more than seven stone, I 
decided at once to give him passage 
on his own terms, and on the sole 
condition that his baggage was in 
proportion to his dimensions. 








ON 
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Captain Strickland, so had decided to stop over and 
present it. Moreover, it was here we were to get 
our miners’ licenses. The daylight as we were gradu- 
ally getting farther north had continued increasing and 
there was now but a little twilight but no night; so it was 
broad daylight when we landed at about one a.m., and set 
the boy to work to light a fire and get us some hot coffee 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The reported discovery of a process by Dr. Lilienfield, of 
Vienna, whereby artificial albumen can be easily produced, 
has naturally aroused a considerable amount of interest 
in scientific circles. While it is certain that an 
albumen or an equivalent substance can be pro- 
duced chemically for manufacturing purposes, it 
would be too much to assume that the compound 








THE WAY TO KLONDIKE: THE WINTER MAIL, 
while we put up the tent. It was not an ideal camping 
ground, but we were too sleepy to waste time choosing 
another, and after a hasty supper turned in without delay. 
Next morning we went up to the police camp to see Captain 
Strickland. ‘The station consisted of half-a-dozen log- 
built cabins, and was also the office of the district gold 
commissioner and custom officer, Captain Strickland repre- 
senting all these vocations. We spent the whole morning 
at the place, which was crowded with people waiting to get 
licenses, and were shown four Indian prisoners who were in 
custody on a charge of murdering a prospector some months 
ago. 

We got our miners’ licenses here, which gave us the 
right to seek for gold anywhere in the Dominion and 
North-West ‘Territory for the period of one year from date 
for the sum of ten dollars each. As we should soon be in 


CHILKOOT PASS. 


in question can be regarded as representing that 
which we obtain from animals and plants. Dr. 
Lilientield, I believe, claims not only to have 
succeeded in making an artificial albumen closely 
corresponding to the real compound, but unless I 
am mistaken, his claim extends to the production 
of an albumen which corresponds to the peptone 
stage of things, and which therefore imitates the 
condition into which albuinens pass when acted 
upon by the gastric juice of the stomach. ‘Lhe 
peptone stage, in other words, may be regarded as 
a higher phase of albumen-making, at least in so 
fur as its usage by the living tissues as food is con- 
cerned. It is this latter feature which suggests 
the idea that Dr. Lilienfield’s product may serve as 
a substitute for the natural albumens which figure 
so conspicuously in our diet-lists. Under this 
conception, already I notice certain journals have 
been promising the world a cheapening of ihe 
nitrogenous food-stuffs all round, and dilating on 
the ability of constructive chemistry to replace our 
sources of albumen-supply in the shape of the 
animal and plant worlds whence we draw our 
nitrogenous stores. 





For my own part, and speaking with dne 
caution and with an eye to past experimentation in 
the way of building up in the laboratory imitations 
of natural products, I should greatly doubt the 
truth of this latter idea. You may make an 
artificial albumen or peptone by synthesis, that is, 
by chemically forcing together the elements of 
which albumen is composed; but that such a 
prepared substance can perfectly replace the albumen 
we obtain from meat and other food products (made 
in nature’s laboratory) is quite another matter. I 
believe there are essential differences between such 
artificial and natural products that no efforts of 
science can ever obliterate, and I am led to form 
this opinion from the fact that when we begin to 
experiment on our nutrition with the artificial foods, 
we find they fail adequately to represent or replace 
the real foods as efficient nutrients. There is a 
something in the vital substance, the product of the 
living chemistry, which is wanting in the product 
of the laboratory. We have had more than cne 
illustration of like attempts to imitate nature’s products, 
and with the result I have named. And that it will be 
so with the new albumen I cannot doubt. 


One of the most fertile methods for the spread of 
tuberculosis (or consumption) is the diffusion of the germs 
contained in the matter coughed up from the lungs of 
affected persons. So long as this matter is moist, no 
danger is to be apprehended, but when it.becomes dried, 
its germs are diffused through the air as invisible specks, 
and are liable to be breathed by persons susceptible to 
attack. There can be no doubt that a great number of 
cases of the disease are produced in this way. Absolute 
and direct infection is thus represented, and one of the 
results of the movement now on foot for the prevention of 
consumption will and must result in the education of the 

people in the idea of the necessity 

for destroying all infective matter 

of the kind to which I have just 








Vith our guide and Frank, our 
Japanese cook, we were indeed 
travelling en prince, if such is 
possible in a canoe, At last we 
got away—curiously enough, just at the moment that 
one of the big passenger-steamers was launched. Into 
the water it wlided majestically, and without attracting 
more attention than our own departure, and that was 
not much; people in Bennett being far too occupied with 
their own attuirs to look at such trifles. Many boats sur- 
rounded us as we quickly proceeded and caught up with 
them one by one, the alas, awkwardly built craft 
} aving no chance against the well-constructed canoe. We 
continued with but a short pause for a meal, and by mid- 
night we had done exactly fifty-six miles and reached 
‘Tagish, a station of the North-West Mounted Police on 
the river of that name, which extends from Tagish to 
Lake Marsh. I had a letter to the officer in charge, 


ON THE WAY TO KLONDIKE: A DOG TEAM, 


the gold-bearing district, we both felt we might have a 
chance of staking out a couple of claims. We also 
had to get our boat registered here; the number we 
got being something in the third thousand. We got 
away after dinner, and just as a good favourable breeze 
sprang up. 

Evening was on us by the time we had got across the 
lake, and the wind dropped as we entered the Lewis River. 
Camps were being pitched all along the river-banks, 
and | noticed so many men fishing that I got out my rod 
and line and tried my luck for a couple of hours, but 
without success. We took supper on the boat as we drifted 
along, and towards midnight we decided to halt for the 
night, 


(Zo be continued.) 


alluded. The broadcast di.tribution 
of consumption germs through the 
undesirable habit of spitting in the 
street and elsewhere, is a fact of 
existence, and is an evil which 
must be combated by the culti- 
vation of an enlightened opinion 
against it, 


These remarks are suggested by 
a notification of the Prefect of Police 
of Puris, who desires to bring more 
stringently into force the regulations 
which forbid the habit of spitting 
in the omnibuses and Seine steamers. 
The Council of Public Health has 
repeatedly impressed on the author- 
ities the necessity for the instruction 
of the people in this matter, and it 
is to be eminently desired that the 
recommendations of this bedy should 
be followed. I note also that the 
Prefect desires the publication of 
the reasons why the habit of spitting 
should be stopped. ‘This is a wise 
move. People will always be more 
likely to attend to a regulation the 
meaning and purport of which is 
explained to them. I should like to 
see a placard pasted up in every 
omnibus, tramear, and railway car- 
riage in this country, advising the abolition of the habit, 
and likewise plainly notifying the dangers which accrue 
from persistence therein. 





A correspondent asks for information regarding a 
remedy for sea-sickness which was noted in this column a 
year or so ago. I fancy chlorobrom, a rg teen devised 
by the late Professor Charteris, M.D., of Glasgow, is the 
substance indicated. This is a compound of bromide of 
potash and chloralamid. Ship surgeons are loud in its 
praise. With preliminary care in diet—a most important 
point—rest when on board ship in the berth, and a dose of 
chlorobrom, the sufferer from ma/-de-mer has at least a fair 
chance of escaping his trials and troubles. 
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BOOKS. 


Grant Richards 


NOTES ON NEW 

The Wooings of Jezelel Pettyfer. By Haldane Mactall 

The Second Thovughts of an Idle Fellow. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hurst 
and Blackett), 

The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 

The Monks of the Holy Tear. By Lucas Cleeve F. V. White and Co.) 


Macmillan and Co.) 


Modern Instances. By Elia a’ Arcy. John Lane 

The Adventures of a French Sergeant during his Campaigns in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Russia, ete. From 1805 to 1823. Written by Himself. 
Hutchinson 

An Elusive Lover. By Virna Woods Archibald Constuble.) 

Via Lucis. By Kuasvandria Vivaria. (William Heinemann. 

Tammer’s Duel. By E. and H. Heron. (C, Arthur Pearson 

The Jewish Year-Book, Editel by Joseph Jacobs. (Greenberg.) 

Mr. Haldane Macfall is a kinsman of Mrs. Sarah Grand, 

and he does credit to the relationship. One cannot read this 

volume without realising that he may yet become a force 

in literature. Untutored he is, one would gather, for the 

book is more in the nature of random sketches strung 

together than of a developed novel; and there is the 

tendency to prolixity and exuberance which generally 

disappears with larger experience. But through all runs 

a note of power-——that power which also means delicacy 

which not the most casual reader can mistake, and which 

the most hardened will find potent to thrill. Mr. Macfall’s 

themes are lowly enough. In point of fact, they are 

Barbadoes and Jamaica ‘ niggers.” whose ways are 


as dark as their morals are shady. It is only on 
reconsidering the book that you recognise that there 
is no approximation to a hero in it. You will not in 


any novel of the size find quite so complete a collection of 
arrant scamps. Most of the men go to jail; the women — 
well, they would be better in it. Masheen Dyle’s dog is 
the most virtuous of the crew; and, indeed, few writers 
huve been able to treat the well-worn theme of canine 
fidelity so prettily and so pathetically. ILumorous, too, 
Mr. Macfall of course is—none but a man of humour could 
understand the negro—and his writing is as graphic as his 
incidents are daring. But it is the lurid and the terrible 
that draw forth his full powers. There is one chapter, 
‘Deborah Bryan Breaks into the Llouse of the Soothsayer,”’ 
which in point of sheer vividness and horror cannot easily 
be matched in recent fiction. The man who can paint 
with colours like those need not apologise to a wilderness 
of literary relatives for dedicating his book to them. 


Mr. Jerome has put a good deal of genuine humour 
into this volume of essays; but it is not ‘t new” humour, 
ILis drollest story describes the adventures on a coach of 
two young people, in no way related, in a part of the 
country which is much frequented by honeymoon couples. 
It is impossible to read this without being reminded of 
David Copperfield’s interview with the waiter, and the 
misunderstanding which affected the entire inn when little 
David set off on the coach after a prodigious meal which 
he was supposed to have eaten without assistance. Mr. 
Jerome is a disciple, not a slavish imitator of Dickens, and 
nobody will call Dickens a ‘* new” humorist, Equally old- 
fashioned is Mr, Jerome's philosophy, which consists largely 
of exhortations to literary beginners to avoid that ‘* roear- 
ing gingerbread show,” the *t world of letters, forsooth,” 
and reminders to famous persons in the ‘* show” that 
they were much happier in those early days in Camden 
Town. <A certain man of genius named Thackeray 
preached this gospel before Mr. Jerome was born. We 
can stand it in Thackeray even now, but in Mr. Jerome's 
**Second Thoughts” it is rather unprofitable. ‘ Make a 
home, lad, for the woman who loves you; gather one or 
two friends about you; work, think, and play, and that 
will bring you happiness.” Most true, but as dull as 
copybook headings or the sermon of the average curate, 
Mr. Jerome tells a story of a little boy whose fireworks 
would not go off before the visitor, but behaved admirably 
when he had no other spectator than his mother. Moral: 
the **solid but inexplicable fact ruling all human affairs 
your fireworks won't go off while the crowd is around.” 1s 
it possible that there is any reader—* gentle reader,” fs 
Mr. Jerome would say—to whom this profound reflection 
is novel ** You set up for understanding human nature,” 
says a financial magnate to Mr, Jerome, ‘ It’s a mystery 
tome.” The ** mystery” is the instinct for work for its 
own sake, And so Mr, Jerome falls to pondering. “ Why 
this endless work ? Of what use our mad striving, our 
passionate desire?” And so on for several pages. The 
truth is that as a philosopher Mr, Jerome is essentially 
commonplace ; he walks in a beaten track, and wherever 
his predecessors have kicked a pebble he kicks it, and 
wherever they paused to ask a question he pauses and asks 
the selfsame question, The effect is tiresome; but, on 
the other hand, Mr, Jerome has a knack of pleasant 
writing, and his ‘* Idle Fellow” may amuse many idle 
persons of both sexes, who will skip the philosophy and 
the sentiment and read the anecdotes, 


It is not easy to describe the charm of Mr. Iewlett's 
delightful romance, Perhaps it springs from your 
feeling that the moment Prosper le Gai rides into the 
forest, which is full of sinister shapes and legends, and 
finds the wicked Maulfry burying the dead knight with 
the ** green froth” on his lips, you pass into an atmo- 
sphere as old as romance itself, that has neither period 
nor geography, and yet appeals in all its dealings to the 
strongest human instincts. Very human indeed is Sir 
Prosper, with his boyish self-confidence, his lack of 
delicate perception, his honesty and fearlessness, his 
capacity for passion, his anger and ferocity. And little 
Isoult, whom he saves from the gallows by marrying her, 
tuking no more thought of this than of any charitable 
act, is a really beautiful and subtle creation of woman- 
hood, The adventures of this pair in the Forest of 
Morgraunt have an elusive flavour now and then of the 
** Morte d’Arthur” and the * Faerie Queene”; but Mr. 
Hewlett is no imitator, We have all read romances of 
this kind, but never anything of this peculiar quality, 
in which poetry and humanity and a certain purely 
modern insight are compacted in a scheme with the 
old-world stamp upon it. Mr. Hewlett puts no 
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restraint upon the martial prowess of his hero, who is a 
veritable Samson as a slayer of men, and is not much the 
worse when he is felled with an axe and thrown out of a 
castle-window into the moat. Contrasted with this upright 
but rather bull-headed paladin, Isoult is an exquisite 
image of tender solicitude, shy love, unconquerable devo- 
tion. The ideal is old-fashioned, but the interpretation is 
magical. Further, the book is full of stirring scenes, and 
is written with the story-teller’s art which makes you 
delightfully confident that anything may happen when you 
turn over the next page. Whatever else Mr. Hewlett may 
do, ‘‘The Forest Lovers” is a distinct acquisition to the 
true literature of romance. 


The heroes and heroine of Lucas Cleeve’s ‘‘The Monks 
of the Holy Tear’’ are dwarfed upon the vast stage they 
occupy, which has the Massacre of St. Bartholomew for 
the lurid background of its closing scenes. Indeed, the 
bathos of her description of the massacre itself shows that 
the author has attempted a subject too great for her 
strength. Here, for example, is her account of Admiral 
Coligny’s fortitude in the moment of his assassination : 
** Maurevel had concealed himself behind a lattice of the 
I[étel de Betz; he could escape then through the cloisters 
of St. Germain. Coligny had lost one finger, but he had 
lost neither his courage nor his faith.’”” And here ends the 
description. It is, however, with the Monks of the Huy 
Tear—guardians not only of the tear shed by Christ over 
the dead body of Lazarus, but also of the papers written 
by the saint about his own resurrection, and signed by the 
twelve Apostles—that we have chiefly to do, and there is no 
lack of Romish intrigues and cruelties to keep our interest 
awake. But ‘The Monks of the Holy Tear” is, on the 
whole, rather a childish production. 


There is nothing childish about Miss Ella d’Arcy’s 
singularly clever and biting sketches, ‘‘ Modern Instances,” 
but their pessimism is depressing. Written upon such texts 
as ‘* There are some virtues which dig their own graves,” 
and ‘** Marriage is the metamorphosis of women,” they 
could not help being sad und cynical, but at least they are 
interesting, life-like, and well written. It is unfortunate 
that the first story of the book—if story it can be called— 
should be so lame and impotent in its conclusion, since it 
only faintly suggests the picturesque power shown in its 


successors, 


Goethe's judgment of ‘‘The Adventures of a French 
Sergeant” that the simplicity of the autobiography seems 
incompatible with the breadth and depth and penetration 
of view it occasionally exhibits, and the judgment 
of historians that many of the Sergeant’s statements 
are demonstrably inaccurate, appear to make strongly 
against both the genuineness and the authenticity of the 
narrative. But the wider and deeper views might come 
from the Sergeant’s reading, while the inaccuracies were 
to be expected from his age, from his calling, and from 
his country. ‘‘ Lord, Lord, how we old men lie!” cries 
Falstaff ; and an old soldier, and a French soldier at that, 
should be allowed high additional discount off his state- 
ments. Robert Guillemard probably believed that he had 
shot Nelson, as George IV. believed that he had led the 
Guards at Waterloo; and the Sergeant’s other demon- 
strated inaccuracies are yet more intelligible and excusable. 
Of the interest of his narrative there can be no two 
opinions, 


‘Ts it true, think you?” asks Mopsa, and Autolycus 
at once endorses the monstrous tale with the names of a 
host of experts. ‘Though Miss Virna Woods endorses her 
no less marvellous tale, ‘‘An Elusive Lover,” with the 
names of such experts on periodic amnesia as Ribot, Sully, 
and Dr. Azam, she will hardly find as credulous an 
audience as Autolycus. For what she asks us to believe 
is that a young New York millionaire, intemperate in all 
wavs and things, and absolutely ignorant at once of 
German and of painting, becomes when drunk a mild 
German painter, whose knowledge of English is imperfect, 
while his knowledge of his art is masterly. Both per- 
sonalities love the same girl, quarrel about her, and would 
have fought a duel about her, if ‘ periodic amnesia” 
permitted of such doubles being contemporary. Finally, 
one personality is charged with the murder of the other, 
and is cleared of the charge only by becoming the other 
in the dock. When the law had made up its mind about 
them, it remained for the heroine to make wp hers; but how 
she decides between them we must leave the reader of this 
strange story to discover for himself. 

Different indeed is the atmosphere of ‘* Via Lucis” 
from that which we breathed in the previous novel. 
The heroine of this fine psychological study is a 
young girl with the intense ideals of a saint. Unlike a 
saint, however, she begins with God—to be more than dis- 
appointed in her search after Him in convents—and ends 
with man, to her disillusionment also. ‘‘ Via Lucis”’ reads 
occasionally like a direct trayscript from. life, and the 
impression 1s deepened by its lame and impotent con- 
clusion, which is only too human. it is, —s. a little 
too long for the impatience of modern readers, whom also 
its subtle psychological analysis of a young girl’s ideas and 
ideals may weary. 


No reader, however impatient, can complain of the length 
or of the weight of Messrs, E. and H. Heron’s ** Tammer’s 
Duel,” a singularly light and bright account of a South 
African’s lesson to a murderous fire-eater, This licensed 
sicarius arrived in Jersey, his hand red with the blood of his 
forty-ninth victim—a mere boy whom he ran through 
the liver for justly charging him with cheating at 
cards. Tammer, delivering himself freely at the tab/e- 
@Uhéte upon this latest murder, unconscious of the 
presence at table of themmnr he denounced, waschallenged 
therefor, and his mode of accepting the challenge and of 
bearing himself upon the field of honour are narrated with 
admirable verve, vigour, and humour. The second tale in 
this bright little book, ** Seanderson,” is equally well told, 
but not perhaps equally worth the telling. 


The new issue of the ‘‘ Jewish Year-Book ” is a distinct 
advance on its two predecessors, The feature of this year 








is the extension of the section called ‘‘Who’s Who in 
British Jewry.” ‘This is a curious compilation, including 
some well-known people whom one had not suspected of 
being Hebrew. Mr. Jacobs might give us in a future 
edition the different forms that a Jewish name like Cohen 
or Levi undergoes in its migration up the Gentile social 
scale. The glossary of Jewish terms is exceedingly 
instructive and should interest Biblical scholars. Mr. 
L. J. Greenberg in a chapter on Alien Immigration clearly 
shows the drift of responsible Jewish opinion. Mr. Arnold 
White is a red rag to Israel; and the attempt of Lord 
Hardwicke to restrict alien immigration is denounced. At 
this moment there are only eleven millions of Jews in the 
world, Europe sheltering (in 1891) 7,701,266. The number 
in England was at 101,189 in 1891. In view of the Kaiser’s 
forthcoming visit to Palestine, this Year-Book is of special 
interest. Like all Mr. Jacobs’ work, it is done with 
conscience. 
A LITERARY LETTER. 

Mr. Lewis Hind’s novel, ‘‘ The Enchanted Stone,” is to 
be published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. One or two 
excellent judges who have read the proof-sheets pronounce 
it tou be an exceptionally admirable story. It will be 
pleasant if Mr. Hind, as editor of the Acudemy, finds him- 
self compelled to crown his own book, when that most 
exemplary function comes off some time next year. 


I have received a document that is being privately 
circulated, and which sets forth at length a proposal for 
erecting a statue of Byron in Aberdeen. As is well 
known, Byron spent his childhood in the Granite City, 
and, indeed, although he more than once spoke in prose 
with considerable contempt of those years of Puritanical 
environment, he nevertheless wrote undying lyrics con- 
cerning the neighbourhood, as well he might, seeing that 
it gave him the first of his innumerable love affairs. ‘The 
proposal that Byron should have a statue in Aberdeen 
will meet with the entire approval of all who feel that 
there are not half enough statues of our great men, and 
that London in particular is disgraced by the absence of 
these artistic memorials. Just think of it, that Shakspere, 
whose statue stands forth conspicuous in the city of Paris, 
would have had no monument in London were it not for 
the generosity of that well-nigh forgotten financier, Baron 
Grant, who, if I remember aright, was a German-—not an 
Englishman. 


Certainly I think that Aberdeen should have a statue 
of Byron, but it will be surprising if all Aberdonians 
see the matter in that light. I have never been to 
that greyest of grey cities, although I promise myself 
a visit there next year as the guest of one of the 
most distinguished of its University’s sons. They tell 
me that a thick black line of glossily broadclothed 
figures may be seen in Union Street Sunday after Sunday 
on the way to the kirk. I doubt if that thick black line 
will be as enthusiastic over Byron as a certain thin red 
line was over Wellington. Both men, if the truth were 
known, had that in their life-story which should not be 
approved, and justly so, by the good people of Aberdeen ; 
but it is curious how much more ready the public is to 
condone the weaknesses of its military and naval than of 
its literary heroes. In any case that statue of Byron will 
‘arrive,’ for I see that the movement has the support of 
the Duke of Fife. the Earl of Rosebery, Sir Mountstuart 
Grant-Duff. Mr. James Bryce, and a very large number 
of Scotch University Professors. 


Those who heard the admirable address by Mr. J. 
Gennadius on ‘*‘ Dr. Johnson as a Grecian,”’ read before the 
Johnson Club at The Spaniards, Highgate, two months ago, 
will be very glad to possess the essay in pamphlet form. 
Mr. Gennadius is a Greek who for a long time was repre- 
sentative of his country at the Court of St. dames’s. Ie 
has always taken an enthusiastic interest in literature, 
and has made contributions to both the literature of 
his own and our land. The manner in which Mr. 
Gennadius has summarised the points in Boswell and 
elsewhere which indicate the extent and the limits of 
Johnson’s Greek scholarship is exceedingly interesting. 
I doubt, however, the good taste of ihe w riter— whoever 
he may be—who prefaces Mr. Gennadius’s pamphlet with 
the information that ‘this particular phase of Johnson's 
attainments has never before been dealt with, and certainly 
no one could be better qualified to develop it than 
Mr. Gennadius.” No doubt it is the custom of many 
a modern editor to pat the author on the back, but Mr. 
Gennadius should scarcely be grateful for so vigorous a 
pat as this. 


A long complete story by Dr. George MacDonald—the 
last he has written fora considerable time, and probably the 
last which, at his advanced age, he will now write—is to be 
published in the Christmas Number of the Sketch. 


Messrs. Longmans have sent me a selection of volumes 
from their ‘‘ Silver Library.”” Under this title they have 
published a magnificent collection of the writings of dis- 


tinguished authors. ‘The title would seem to have been” ' 


derived from the silver lettering which appeared on the 
volumes in their original binding. That binding. however, 
received so much well-deserved condemnation that I presume 
it is on this account that the Library now appears in very 
much neater boards than hitherto. The silver lettering 
has been abandoned for the ordinary gilt. While fully 
recognising the immense superiority of the new Library to 
the old, I still think that Messrs. Longmans would have 
been better advised if they had published a series of libraries 
in different cloths—a historical library, a travel library, a 
library of fiction, and a library of science. There seems 
no particiilar reason why Mr. Froude’s ** Oceana,” orice of 
the volumes before me, Mr. Rider Haggard’s * Heart of 
the World.” and Mr. R. A. Proctor's ai Light Science for 
Leisure Hours” should have appeared in the same dress, 
even though that dress be a fairly presentable one. 1 
may add, however, that Cardinal Newman's works have 
been removed from the ‘Silver Library” altogether, 
and may now be purchased in a suitable black cloth 
binding. C. & 6. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


“The King is dead, long live the King! 
all things to the fashion of dress, and as soon as September 
arrives we begin to reflect about what we shall order from 
our favourite tailor and our pet dressmaker for the rapidly 


” applies above 


approaching autumn. In the way of wraps, always an 


early consideration, the capes will chiefly be of the shawl- 
shaped variety, longer at the back than at the sides and 
sloping off rapidly to about the waist in front, generally 
decorated with from one to three gathered frills of the 
material put on full all the way round, 


Is this the prelude 





AN UP-TO-DATE COSTUME, 

to the wearing of a shawl, of which rumours are heard ? 
I think not; shawls are usually accompanied by full and 
distended skirts. Now, the coming skirt will continue to 
cling close to the figure at the top, and especially will it 
sit as tight as may be at the back. The Paris models are 
made very flat there, while they have the hips rather 
exaggerated (which, you see, adds to the flat effect of the 
closely laid back); the new corsets are heavily boned over 
the hips to give this projection, and even in a few cases a 
little pad is inserted on either side. Three-quarter length 
jackets are being largely prepared for the autumn season, 
the basques put on in accordance with this outline—flat 
back and full hips. 


The flounce round the foot, inconvenient for heavy 
materials, will not be used for tailor-dresses. A very 
popular mode of trimming these will be strappings, either 
of the material or of satin. With wide hips, wide shoulders 
become a necessity, else the proportion is lost; the two 
together give a small look to the waist without the com- 
pression to which the well-grown and developed girl of 
to-day, cycling, golfing, and fencing, will not submit 
except for a few hours in the evening. The simplest plan 
to secure a wide shoulder is to have one or three strappings 
from the collar to the top of the arm, holding up the 
shoulder-slope ; and strappings there are being used with 
this object, even when the rest of the coat is only stitched 
plainly or braided. 


An original and up-to-date little coat is that of the 
face-cloth gown which is illustrated. The back is cut short 
and shaped in the familiar Eton fashion, but the front is a 
long loose double-breasted piece, stitched all round, and 
ornamented as well as fastened by the barrel-buttons. The 
revers and the waist-belt correspond, and are of satin, 
preferably black, whatever the tone of the cloth. The 
skirt is cut with a loose-falling plain band to correspond 
with the bodice-front. The other figure shows a cloth 
tailor-gown with the leng basque at the back cut well 
away at the sides; the bands of stitching or strapping on 
the skirt follow the same outline. The coat is stitched or 
strapped round, and has a vest of a lighter shade of the 
same cloth, and an inner vest of pleated muslin. 


When one reflects upon the sad scarcity of good 
domestic servants, it is quite tragic to read in the Report 


of the ‘‘ Settlement” at Canning Town that something like 
seven hundred little girls applied for places as servants, 
and satisfactory homes could only be found for under two 
hundred. There is something very wrong here. My 
regular readers may remember that ten years ago, after 
initiating in this column the Women’s Jubilee offering to 
the Queen, I pleaded that the large sum raised might be 
expended in founding establishments for properly training 
girls for domestic duties, and I still think that this would 
have been the most permanently useful object for women of 
all classes to which that money could have been applied. Since 
then, however, the famous beer duties have placed an even 
larger sum at the disposal of County Uouncile for technical 
education, and a portion of it has been allotted to training- 
classes for domestic work. Yet what has been done 
in this respect is evidently a mere ‘drop in the bucket” 
compared to the need. Nor does it supply what is 
most required—namely, a home (which, in this case, is 
equivalent to saying a workshop) in which, after 
receiving theoretical instruction, girls can remain for 
some months to acquire that practical skill which can 
never be attained merely from lectures, or from an hour 
or two a day spent in kitchens provided with all 
kinds of appliances that cannot be had in an ordinary 
household. 


Domestic work is really highly skilled labour : it is the 
want of appreciation of this fact that has made us content 
to be sheckehaly without organisation for training the raw 
inaterial into the useful servants that are so much needed. 
The girls who go out to a “little place” never learn 
their work properly ; they are never given the reasons why 
they should or should not do such-and-such things—say 
in cooking, for instance—and without the reasons their rule- 
of-thumb work is sure to be often unsatisfactory, even after 
they have acquired some degree of practical skill; while 
during the time in which they are acquiring even that they 
are really practising on their unfortunate employers, and 
causing discomfort and waste in the households which they 
should be keeping in order and comfort. They, too, are 
discouraged by being expected to be able to do what they 
have never been taught to do, and either are perma- 
nently and stubbornly hardened in imperfection—or drift 
away to some other oceupation. One has always supposed 
that there was a lack of the raw material willing to be trained, 
but the Canning Town ‘‘ Settlement” record shows that this 
is not so, but that if there were only some means provided 
by which little girls of thirteen or fourteen could be pro- 
perly trained there are plenty of them ready and willing to 
take up this, the most natural, and certainly the most 
necessary, of all the occupations open to unlearned women. 
If someone would only provide a noble sum, such as that 
which Sir Thomas Lipton is finding to start People’s 
Kitchens, in order to found technical domestic schools 
for girls, how much permanent good would be accom- 
plished! + 


Another point about training working-class girls for 
domestic service is that many of them are too weak for the 
work. ‘The insufficient food and unhealthy conditions 
under which they have been ‘ raised” do not provide 
yroper muscular development for what is really such 
ool labour. I have heard this observation repeatedly 
made by lady workers among tho City poor. A period of 
training where sufficient food was supplied would begin to 
make up this deficiency; and would also do something 
towards removing a further difficulty reported to exist by 
many competent observers—the lack of cultivated taste for 
various foods on the part of poor girls. During the taking 
of evidence by the Charity Organisation Society’s Com- 
mittee on Penny Dinners for School Children, this was 
frequently referred to: the uneducated palate, it was said, 
nade the most poverty-stricken children apparently the 
most dainty. Now no woman can cook satisfactorily who 
has not herself a good sense of taste. 


A throne which has long been practically without a 
Queen is that of Austria-Hungary. The Empress Elizabeth 
absolutely detests the state and ceremony and attention that 
belong to her position. For many years past she has spent 
nearly the whole time away from her own kingdom, travel- 
ling as quietly as possible under the most unassuming names. 
She was very fond of hunting while she was younger, and 
came several successive years to hunt in Ireland. On those 
occasions she called herself Mrs. Nicholson, that being the 
name of an English maid that she had, to whom she was 
much attached, She also spent several summers at Cromer ; 
but the ordinary visitors there scarcely saw her, and many 
of them were unaware of her presence, inasmuch as she had 
a practice of getting up and taking her exercise while all 
the rest of the world was in bed; and during the time that 
the general public roamed about the Empress was carefully 
secluded from all eyes. She usually started for her wal 
between four and five o’clock in the morning, and 
returned about nine. One of her peculiarities was not 
to wear anything on her head, but she carried a very 
large Japanese fan, which she would unfurl if necessary 
to protect herself from the beams of the sun or from 
curious eyes. 


As she was one of the most beautiful and graceful 
women in Europe, her subjects have naturally missed 
her from the head of their society. They hoped that at 
least she would take her full share in the festivities 
connected with the Jubilee of the Emperor; but this hope 
is baffled by the announcement put forth that she is in 
such bad health that she is obliged to go away to a place 
in Germany where there is a special treatment for affections 
of the heart. She has had almost a mania about becoming 
too stout, and her physicians say that for a long time she 
has not eaten sufficient to nourish her nerves. As she is 
now prohibited from taking violent exercise, she is turning 
her attention to intellectual work, and had undertaken the 
task of translating Shakspere into Greek. The latter 
language she studied at first during a stay which she made 
in Greece, and when she left she took with her in her yacht 
a tutor in that tongue. However, she has been advised 


not to undertake anything so responsible as that piece of 
translation, and accordingly she is going to write her 
travels instead. 
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There is no male heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary ; 
that is to say, no descendant of the present Emperor, who 
has, however, a daughter, an intelligent, charming young 
lady who would no doubt make an excellent sovereign. 
It is a singular fact that in countries where perhaps the 
most illustrious of all the monarchs have beon women 
such as Russia, where certainly only Peter the Great can 
be said to have stood on an equality in statesmanlike 
»ower and success with Catherine the Great; and Austria- 
Sener, where the Empress Maria Theresa, though not, 
perhaps, very fortunate, was nevertheless a most distin- 
guished and capable sovereign—there should at the present 
time be apparently an established rule that the women direct 
heirs to the throne shall be passed over simply because of 
their being of the same sex as those distinguished monarchs 
of the past. The Emperor Francis Joseph has done his 
best to recall to his people the excellence of Maria Theresa 
as a sovereign by putting up one of the most magnificent 
monuments in the world to bes memory, but he has taken 
no more direct step to secure the succession for his 
daughter. If this were done, there is always, however 
successful the young Princess might prove, the danger of 
having a permanent pretender to the throne in the person 
of the mun set aside to allow of the succession to the 
daughter. This is, of course, the source of the Carlist 
troubles in Spain, the present Don Curlos being the grand- 
son of the Prince who would have come to the throne in 
1833 but for the change in the law then specially made to 
allow Isabella to succeed. 


The Emperor of Austria has taken one step that was 
neglected at our own Jubilee celebrations, where it would 
have been so much in place. He has decided to establish 
in honour of his forthcoming Jubilee an order of knight- 
hood for ladies only, to be named after the Empress—the 
Elizabeth Order. In England there are only two crders 
of which ladies can be members, and one of them is con- 
tined to those who are either members of the sovereign’s 
family, or (in a lower class) who have done some personal 
service to that family; while in the other case, the order 
is confined to women who have been connected with the 
Government of India. But for the generality of women, 
there is no order available here at all similar to the several 
orders to which men are so frequently appointed with 
such satisfaction to themselves for varying services tu the 
country—such as the Bath and the Michael and George. 


The Empress of Austria, by the way, is a great smoker, 
and her example—together with that of the Queen of 





TALLOR-GOWN., 


A CLOTH 


Italy, the Queen Regent of Spain, and the Queen of 
Portugal—has been cited to the Empress of Russia by 
the ladies of her Court, whom she has made unhappy by 
the request that they will not smoke when in her presence, 
nor when about to approach her. This, no doubt, strikes 
them as rather a hard saying, inasmuch as Russian women 
generally do smoke. The famous Madame Blavatski was 
rarely seen except through a cloud of tobacco smoke while 
she wag resident in England, FILOMENA. 




















ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The Times has thrown its weighty influence against the 
Ritualists. It has censured the Bishops for not taking a 
firm line, and is especially severe on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for his fuilure to answer Sir William Harcourt. 
It warns the Bishops that the lawless clergy are getting 
quite out of hand, and says that ‘‘ they have aroused great 
uneasiness in the majority of English Churchmen — a 
majority strongly attached to the Church of England, 
strongly opposed to the Church of Rome, and determined 
never to allow the priestly yoke to be reimposed upon their 
necks.” Special attention is being given to thé advocacy 
of the confessional. The. /tecord says that manua!s of 
devotion used in the Church of. England freely supply 
forms of confession in terms such as these: ‘* I confess to 
Almighty God, to Blessed Mary, ever Virgin, to: Blessed 
Michael the Archangel, to Blessed John the Baptist, to the 
Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, to all the Saints, and to you, 
Father,” 

The Rey. John Wakeford, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
Liverpool, and the Rev. A. M. Mitchell, Vicar of Burton 
Wood, have publicly defied the Bishop of Liverpool. Mr. 
Wakeford said that the Bishop was not justified in acting 
without the concurrence of the Presbytery, and the practices 
which he condemned were lawful. ‘The Congregation 
would not be surprised to hear that they did not propose to 
give up altar-lights or vestments until the Consistory Court 
of the diocese, and after that the Court of the Provinces, 
should have found those things to be illegal. Mr. Mitchell 
informs the Bishop that the issue of the pastoral was 
singularly unfortunate. No more fatal mistake could be 
made at this juncture than to surrender anything hitherto 
approved and sanctioned, directly or indirectly, at the 
dictation of lawless ruffianism. 

The authorised Life of George Miiller, of Bristol, is 
being written by the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson, and will be 
published by Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. 

It is said that the Duke of Newcastle has undertaken 
to provide a set of Communion plate for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to replace that given by Mr. Hooley. 

Sir William and Lady Harcourt are yachting in Scot- 
land with Lord Rendel, und attended a service conducted 
at Balmacara by the Rey. Dr. Whyte, of Edinburgh, 
Moderator of the ree Church General Assembly. 

Canon Knox Little is to pay a visit to South Africa, 
and leaves England on Oct. 1. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore, who is a High Churchman, 
made absolute the decrees nisi in a number of cases, but 
before doing so said he could not take the step as a Christian 
man without saying how much he regretted that on social, 
moral, and religious grounds these facilities should be given 
to people to dissolve the marriages they contracted. 

Father Ignatius has addressed a long letter to the 
Bishop of St. David’s regarding the recent ordination at 
St. Anthony. While vindicating the step he hus taken, 
Father Ignatius says: ‘‘ We made a promise of obedience 
to you outside the monastery. We always pray for you 
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as our Bishop. We sincerely desire to be your obedient 
sons ‘and daughters outside the enclosure of the monastery. 
We shall at any time be most glad to receive you as our 
visitor and guest, and for your Lordship to see any member 
of the community in the monastery or convent privately 
in the church.” rc 








CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


Connect So.utions or Prosiems Nos. 2829 and 2830 received from C A M 
Penang) ; of No. 2831 from A G Mullins (Cape Town) ; of No. 2833 from 
R Nugent (southwold) and Major Nangle (Dublin); of No. 2834 
by G Douglas Angus) from C E H (Clifton); of No. 2834 (by W Biddle) 
from Alfred Field (Neweastle-on-Tyne). 

Correcr So.vurions or Prosiem No. 2835 received from George Stillingfleet 
Johnson (Cobham), Alpha, L Dvesanges, C E H (Clifton), Captain 
Spencer, C M O (Bux on), C M A B, W @’A Barnard (Uppingham), 
Thomas Charlton (Clapham), Shadforth, G Simons, J Hall, F W C 
(Edgbaston), J Bailey (Newark), Thomas J Andrews (Streatham), Here- 
ward, E Marshall (Dulwich), Thelma (Belfast), Edith Corser (Reigate), 
E B Foord (Cheltenham), Miss D Gregson (Woodhall), Albert Wolff 
Putney), F Norton (Hornsey), F J Candy (Norwood), T Roberts, Hermit, 
R Nugent, Frank Armitage (Chelsxea),C E Perugini, Mrs Wilson (Ply- 
mouth), H Le Jeune, T G (Ware), Sorrento, and A E J Carpenter 
Liverpoul). 

So.ution or Prosiem No, 2834.—By G. Doveras Axovs. 
BLACK. 
B takes Kt 
K to K 5th 


WHITE. 

1. Kt to B 3rd 

2. Q to Q 6th (ch 
3.Bto Kt 2nd. Mate. 


There is another solution of this problem by 1. B to B 6th (ch), ete. 


PROBLEM No. 2887.—By W. C.veston. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Game played between Messrs. F. J. Mansnaut and 8, Lipscuvurz. 
(Queen’s Gambit Declined.) 
waite (Mr. M.) sriack (Mr. L.) warre (Mr. M.) sracx (Mr. L.) 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q Ath needed to turn it in White or Black's 
2.PtoQB4ith PtoK 3rd favuur. 
8. KttoQB3rd Ktto K B 3rd 
4. B to Kt 5th B to K 2nd 
5. Ktto B3id Q Kt to Q 2nd 
6. P to K 3rd Castles 
7. B to Q 3rd P takes P 
8. B takes P P toQ B 4th 


P to B ith 
Q takes B 
Kt takes Kt 
B to Q 4th 


23. 

24. B takes B 

25. Qto Kt 3rd 

26. P takes Kt 

27. KR to Q Bsq 
This appears to have lost eventually, as 

9. Castles P tw» Q R 3rd en Ae. . fe A genome ome ~ 

> are both solaAte’ anc unprotect ec ane 

sy : be br ~s 4 — Rtant h ee eove Black his opening after a hard 

12. B to Q Kt #q R to Q Bag 27 

13. Q to K 2nd P takes P ve Pp 

14. P takes P Q to Kt 3rd 9 tot oS 

15. K RtoQ *q K Rto K sq 30 RtoR 3rd 

16. Kt to K 5th Kt to B sq 31. Q takes RP 

a. yer pe ond ae ve defensive move, 32. B to Kt 3rd 
1ich may ofte % found in s opening. | o« 

If wh wd Kt take 6 Kt. hen tanes ih 33. B to R 4th 

with fine attacking chances 

17. Pto QR 3rd P to Kt 5th 

18. P takes P Q takes Kt P 

19. R to Q 3rd P to Q R 4th 

20. R to R 3rd Black now finishes a good game bril- 
a 4 . liantly There is no reply to the double 
rhreatening B takes Kt, B takes B, B | threat which follows by Q to Kt 4th. 


takes P (ch), & 
20. > it Sr 34. Q takes R Q to Kt 4th 
: P to Kt 3rd 35. P to B 3rd Q takes R (ch) 


9 i c 8 
al. . 4 : an Eiica uae 36. K to B 2nd Q to Q 7th (ch) 
+ 4 37. K to Kt 3rd Q to Kt 4th (ch) 
23. Q to B 3rd ioe 

38. K to B 2nd R to Q 7th (ch) 


White resigns, 


P to R 5th 
P to R 6th 
B to K 5th 
R takes Q P 
Q to Q sq 
Rito Raq 


The alternative appears to be Q to Kt 
2nd, and that allows of KR toQ Kt sq pin- 
ning the Bishop. 


33. R takes B 





The game is very critical now for both | 
sides, and only a small advantage is 


CHESS IN COLOGNE. 
Game played in the Tournament between Messrs. ScuLecuTer and Sreiyirz. 
(Vienna Game.) 





WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Schle.hter). (Mr. Steinitz). (Mr. Schlechter). (Mr. Steinitz), 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th }12.Q@RtoQsq B to K 2nd 


2. Kt to Q B 3rd 


Kt to Q B 3rd 13. P to B 5th 
3. B to B 4th 


, Such moves as this indicate the master 
. ates task mand. By this method White is bound to 
viene oF, the, guise variations of the | force open both ies and guin the attack 
enterprising and probably less satisfactory | by Q takes Kt P in exchange. 

is P to K B 4th at this point, leading to | 13. P takes P 
all sorts of complications. | 14. Q to Kt 3rd BtoQad 

3. KttoK B3rd |15.QtakesKtP KtoK 2nd 
4.PtoQ Sra | 16. Kt to B 4th 


. » » 7 . | Jt is not often a more stirring end-game 
Supposing now Kt to K B 3rd instead, | ig met with. Evidently White is not 
then Black can proceed by Kt takes KP, | aiways ina“ drawing mood.” 


followed, if Kt takes Kt, by I to Q 4ih, 
regaining the piece with a good game. 16. K R to Kt sq 
4. Kt to Q R 4th 17. Kt to Kt 6th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
5. K Kt to K 2nd Kt takes B | 18. R takes B (ch K takes R 
6. P takes Kt P to Q 3rd 19. RtoQsq (ch) Bto Q4th 
7. Castles b to K 3rd 20. Qtakes P (ch) K to Q 2nd 
8.PtoQ Kt3rd P to Bard 21. Kt takes B P takes Q Kt 
9. Q to Q 3rd B to K 2nd 22. Rtakes P (ch) K to B 3rd 
10, B to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 23. Kt to K 7th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
11. B takes Kt B takes B }24. RtoQ6th(ch) Resigns. 

The victory of Mr. Burn in the Cologne Tournament is a gratifying 
surprise to English players, who have not had an opportunity of seeing one 
of their compatriots head a prominent tournament since the days of 
Mr. Blackburne’s prime. Although the absence of Messrs. Tarrasch and 
Pillsbury deprived the contest of the importance of the Vienna meeting, 
nearly all the masters who competed there took part in the Cologne 
proceedings, and there were added other players such as Messrs. Cohn and 
Charvusek, who figured prominently at the end, Mr. Burn has been well 
known for many years as one of our strongest players, and has always 
made a good show in tournaments; but he is a bad starter, and loses 
ground at the beginning, which no amount of good play can subsequently 
retrieve. His play is essentially of a modern type, stolid in defence and 
laboured in attack, rarely brilliant, but unerringly correct in difficult 
pone. The final score of the tournament was: Burn, 11}, followed 
»y Charousek, Cohn, and Tschigorin with 10}, who divide the second, 
third, and fourth prizes ; Steinitz, with 9}, taking the fifth prize. 
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99, St. John’s Park, 
Blackheath, Loudon, SE., 
January 30th, 1898. 











Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Ltd. 


Dear Sirs,—I am forwarding 






you a photo of our little boy, 






taken when he was 10 months 








old. He is now 13 months, and 







has been fed entirely on Mellin’s 


Food—he is a perfect picture of 






health and strength. 






Yours faithfully, 









ADELAIDE A. BURNER. 







Samples post free from 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 


PECKHAM, S.E. 2s 


 MELLINS PUZZLE MAP OF EUROPE. © 


Write at once for MELLIN’S PUZZLE MAP OF EUROPE, an interesting and fascinating 
device to amuse and instruct your children. Enclose name and address and two penny 












stamps, to 


PUZZLE DEPT. MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, SE. 


\e DI LAS LOGS ATYIAGLAS Tie 
“CeraloCreleCrr\eCrer BARS ARS ARS AE 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will and three codicils (all dated April 25, 1891) of 
Mr. George Frederick Muntz, D.L., J.P., of Umberslade 
Park, Knowle, near Birmingham, who died on June 8, was 
proved on Aug. 11, at the Birmingham District Registry, 
by Frederick Ernest Muntz and Albert Irving Muntz, two 
of the sons, the surviving executors, the gross value of the 
estate amounting to £1,017,653, and the net value of the 
personal estate to £856,799. The testator bequeaths £3000, 
certain furniture and effects, and all his plate, linen, 
musical instruments, household stores, horses and carriages, 
to his wife, Mrs. Sara Matilda Muntz; £72,000, upon 
trust, for his wife for life, and then for all his children, 
excepting his eldest son; £50,000 to his son, William Edgar; 
£50,000 each, upon trusts, for his sons, Albert Irving, 
Ronald Aylett, Charles Alexander, and Joseph Oscar ; 
£20,000 each, upon trust, for his daughters, Marianne Edith, 
Catherine Beatrice, Eleanor Constance, Jessie Emily, Lucy 
Elsie, and Minnie Tsabelle ; £10,000, upon trust, to apply 
the income first in keeping in repair the Baptist Church at 
Umberslade, known as Christ Church, and the schools 
connected therewith, and next in augmentation of the 
stipend of the minister or pastor ; £10,000 to his brother, 
Charles Adolphus Muntz; £5000, upon trust, for Catharine 
Jane Richardson, for life; £4000, upon trust, for his 
cousin, Eliza Roden, for life; and the residue of his per- 
sonal estate to his son Frederick Ernest Muntz. Moneys 
advanced to children are to be taken in satisfaction 


or part satisfaction 
of their legacies. 
He gives the 
Dorridge estate 
to his son William 
Edgar, the Blythe 
Hill estate to his 
son Albert Irving, 
the Manor Farm 
estate to his son 
Ronald Aylett, the 
Shelley Farm estate 
to his son Charles 
Alexander, and the 
Monk’s Path T’'arm 
estate to his son 
Joseph Oscar. The 
Umberslade estate, 
and all other his 
manors, messuages, 
lands. tenements, 
hereditaments, and 
real estate in the 
county of Warwick, 


he “devises to the 
use of his eldest 
son Frederick 


Ernest for life, with 
remainder to his 





Sirver Cup Pursentep to Lorp Leien on THR 

. i 1.—The Cup 

was designed and modelied by Messrs. Mappin 
and Webb, Oxford Street and Queen Victoria St. 


first and other sons successively, according to seniority 


in tuil male. The residue of his real estate he gives to his 
said son Frederick Ernest absolutely. 


The will (dated Jan. 21, 1896) of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Benjamin Alfred Dobson, Mayor of Bolton, V.D., J.P., 
Knight Legion of Honour, of Doffcockers, near Bolton, 
Laneashire, who died on March 4, was proved at the 
Manchester District Registry on Aug. 9 by Dame Coralie 
Dobson, the widow, Percival Gordon Dobson, the brother, 
and Percy Neville Palin, the executors, the gross value of 
the estate being £240,134, and the net personal estate 
£209,354. The testator gives his presentation plate and 
all his property in Westmorland to his son Siataaie 
Palin; and his horses and carriages, wines, and consumable 
stores, and £500 to his wife. He also gives to his wife an 
annuity of £1200 during widowhood, and £800 per annum, 
for life, in the event of her remarriage; and there are 
legacies to his trustees other than his wife. His residence, 
Doffcockers, with the furniture and effects, is to be held, 
upon trust, for the use of his wife, for life, and as a home 
for his sons under twenty-one, and his unmarried daughters. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to all 
his children in equal shares. 


The will (dated June 27, 1894) of Mr. Jonathan Pearson, 
of the firm of Messrs. R. H. and J. Pearson, Limited, 
ironmongers, Notting Hill Gate, of 6, Lansdowne Crescent, 
Notting Hill, who died on June 15 at Cotherstone, York- 
shire, was proved on Aug. 18 by Alfred Chilton Pearson, 

















Round Fruit-Stand, in Prince’s Plate, with 


Richly Cut-Glass Dish, £4 15s. and Chased. 


in Sterling Silver, £6, 


Oval Fruit-D-.sh, in Sterling 8.lver, Richly Chased 
and Gilt all over, 6 in. long, £5; 7 in. long, £8 10s 


Round Fruit-Stand, in Prince’s Plate, with 
Richly Cut-Glass Dish, £4 15s. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE-LISTS 





Oval Jardiniére, in Prince's Plate, with Richly 
Cut-Glass Dish, £8, 








WEST END- 


158 to 162 OXFORD ST. 


LONDON, W. 





Fruit-Dish, 7 in. in diameter, Richly Pierced 
In Prince's Plate, £3 


POST FREE. 













3s. ; 


Beautifully Pierced and Chased Round-Shaped 
Dish, 9 in. in diameter. 
in Sterling Silver, £8 8s. 


PRINC 








Fruit-Dish, 7 
1 Ro and P.erced. 
In Prince's Plate, £4; 





Oval Fruit-Dish, in Sterling Si 


















Oval Fruit-Dish, in Sterling Silver, Richly Chased and 


Gilt all over, 13} in. long, 


£25. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS— 


THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 


Guaranteed to retain its Splendid Appear- 
ance and Wear like Silver for 25 Years. 


in Sterling Silver, £6, 


lver, Richly Chased 
and Gilt all over, 6 in. long, £5; 7 in. long, £8 10s. 


ON APPROVAL. —*. 
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Round Fruit-Stand, in Prince’s Plate, with 
Richly Cut-Glass Dish, £4 10s, 


in. in diameter, Richly Chased 
In Prince's Plate, £3 3s, ; 







Round Fruit-Stand, in Prince’s Plate, with 
Richly Cut-Glass Dish, £4 10s. 
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CITY (Facing the Mansion House)— 


2:QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


LONDON, E.C. 












































THE 


ACKNOWLEDGED 
KING or HILL-CLIMBERS es 


is the result of three years’ careful study and 
experimenting by the most 


EXPERT CYCLE ENGINEERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE COLUMBIA 
CHAIN MACHINE § = 


— ~<a 
is still supplied, and retains its old popularity a 
as the 
BEST CHAIN MACHINE EVER PRODUCED, 











MARKT 






FREE TO 
ANY ADDRExss. 


Made by POPE MANFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


European Representatives— 


& CO., 25 & 26, Shoe Lane, 


LONDON, 
West End Depot-21, BAKER STREET. 


B.c. 
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THE 
MOST 
FAMOUS 
CORSET 
IN 
THE 
WORLD. 


3 
fe 


Si 


In Fine Coutille, Black or White - 


6, an 

Ditto, First Quality, with Extra Busk 17/9 

In Pink, Sky, Cardinal, or Black Satin - 929/§ 
In Rich Brocades - ~ - - - = 52/6 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 
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Awarded FIRST PRIZE at EVERY COMPETITION (but one) in Great Britain. 


ALFA:LAVAL 













Over 
140,000 
Machines 
Sold 


365 Medals 
Diplomas 
&c. 


SEPARATORS. 


USERS SAY THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN SIX MONTHS. 
Every “Alfa-Laval” is Guaranteed to perfectly Separate the Quantity stated, and requires 
Less Power to Work than any other Separator. 


HIGHEST CAPACITY COMPATIBLE WITH 
CLEANEST SKIMMING. 































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
(Full List of Agents will be sent on Application.) 


GT. BRITAIN, IRELAND & BRITISH INDIA: — 


DAIRY SUPPLY Co., Ltd, 28, Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 


. VICTORIA :— 
J. BARTRAM & SON, King St., Melbourne. 


- SOUTH AUSTRALIA :— 
- <A.W.SANDFORD & Co., Adelaide. 


| NEW SOUTH WALES & QUEENSLAND :— 
WAUGH & JOSEPHSON 
















Sussex ‘Street, Sydney. 


© NEW ZEALAND :— 
MASON, STRUTHERS & Co., Christchurch. 


SOUTH AFRICA :— 
HOWARD FARRAR &Co., Port Elizabeth. 


Aktiebolaget Separator, 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. [Please mention this Paper. 





Worked eye a Girl. 
The Alfa Colibri skims 16 gallons an hour. 
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| MAKES S° THEM FIT. 








2 DID (Te Original Kim) 
Limon ) “nae ) 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (nn: 
sooresses: (220, REGENT STREET, W. 


Canteens of © QUEEN'S’ PLATE and CUTLERY. 


A Magnificent Stock to select from. All Sizes and Patterns kept in Stock 
Canteens made specially to Customers’ Requirements. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


SPOONS and Forks in 




















OUTFITS FOR 
INDIA AND THE 

















COLONIES. 
QUEEN'S’ PLATE, 
ILLUSTRATED and TABLE- 
CATALOGUES KNIVES, with 
POST FREE Finest Steel 
TO ANY PART Blades & Ivory 








| 
| 
| 


|OF THE WORLD. 






Handles, have 
a Reputation 
for Excellence 
of 90 Years’ 
Standing. 









SAMPLES SENT 
ON APPROVAL. 






MAPPIN BROT HE RS’ Polished Oak Canteen of Spoons and Forks in “ QUEEN’ Ss” PLATE 


and Ivory-Handled Cutlery, for Twelve Persons, 


£21 0 0 


‘QUEEN’S’ PLATE & CUTLERY. 


Brothers’ Only 


66, CHEAPSIDE, £.C.; 220, REGENT ST., W., LONDON; 


And THE QUEEN'S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








Mappin Addresses are— 
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, and George Boswood, the 


the net personal to £34,504. The testator, 


legacies to relatives, employés in his said firm, and. others, 
property to his said nephew, 


gives the residue of his 
Arthur Chilton Pearson. 


The will (dated Feb. 24, 
Hardman, of Cliffe Tower, 
houseman, who died on Feb. 
by 
the and George 
value of the estate amounting to 
personal to £38,852. The testator 


1894 
Rawtenstall, 


sons, 


annuity of £500 during widowhood to his wife, 
Cliffe 

horses and carriages, 
Arthur 
Nora Louise during 


Ilardman ; his residence, 
furniture and effects, 
durinz widowhood, and then to his son 
an aunuity of £100 to his daughter 
the widowhood of his wife, and on 
£10,090 is to be held, upon trust, 


There 


beth 
the 


Wright 


the 


to be 


The will 
Anderton, 


divided between them. 


of Mr. 


formerly 


1S94 
and 


dated Jan. 8, 


of Warwick, of 


acting executors, 
the gross value of the estate amounting to £47,57 1, and 


of Mr. Richard Hoyle 
woollen 
20, was proved on Aug. 17 
Arthur Edward Hardman and Harold Wilton Hardman, 
Whitaker, the executors, the gross 
£46,498, 

gives £500 


cesser 
for his said daughter. 
are some specific devises of various farm lands to 
each of his two sons, and the residue of his property is 


lrederick William 
Bolton 


NEWS, 
was proved on Aug. 10 by Herbert Foster 
Anderton and Francis Swithin Anderton, the brothers and 
executors, the value of the estate being £33,962. The 
testator beque: aths £200 each to his executors ; £1000 each 
to his sister, Florence Ruth Anderton, and his friend 
Ernest William Townend; and £200 to Alice Hastings 
Baxter. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves equally between his three brothers, Herbert Foster 
Anderton, Francis Swithin Anderton, and Alfred Foster 
Anderton. 

The will (dated May 21, 1898) of Mr. Robert Allen, 
of Rockfield, Brocco Bank, cutlery manufacturer and 
merchant, who died on June 3, was proved at the Wakefield 
District Registry on July 13 by Algernon Archibald Payne, 
the Rey. James White Merryweather, and George Harold 
Simpson, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£24,823. The testator bequeaths an annuity of £300 to his 
wife, Mrs. Clara Allen; annuities of £20 each to his nieces 
Kate, Lizzie, and Sally Pearce; and there are further 
bequests to his wife, executors, and others, The residue of 
his property he gives to his nephew Edward Pearce. 


The will (dated March 
May 12, 1897), of Mr. Francis 
of Rio de Janeiro and of Glasgow, 
Jushey, Herts, who died on June 
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Bradford, 


after giving 


formerly 


ware- 
Alford, 
estate being £1 

The 


Greville, 


will 
and the net 
and an 
Mrs. Eliza- 
Tower, with 
to his wife 
Edward ; 


Fanny Lucy ¢ 
Arthur Pearse, 
£5830. 


thereof Egypt, 
being £2225. 
1894), with a codicil (dated 
Ilenry Harrison, formerly 
and late of The Hall, 
26, was proved on 


2, 
keeper, 

of i 

Royd, 








S. SMITH & , SON , 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty, 


Makers of Marine Chronometers, 
and Kew Observatory Certificated Watches, 


9, STRAND. 


SPECIAL (/\)>) CHRONOGRAPH 
30-MiN. RECORDER, ty 


Silver or Steel, 
£15 15s. 


No. 1M, 
Silver on ® 
Steel, . 18-ct. Gold, 


£8 8s. £21 


This Chronograph is quite Independent of the ordinary time, and 
the mechanism is only brought into action when required, remaining 
at rest after the observation has been recorded. With our Registered 
Dial for taking Railway Speed up to 100 miles per hevur tbs, 
extra. Plain or ~ de turned Silver Case *s, or Plain Steel Cases 
60 Minute Recorder. 


Win 2 Pte 
kta 


HGH eet Hewaurg al 


*YBSERVATORIES 





Danity & Sons al cle 


t time 


ate 


9 Strano. Lowpon 


As tronomers RT 
i mtile 


ro, 

Cun eros 

. “4 he W he« 
Withoneos SUS \ if 


7 f stablished Half a Centu 


Prize Medal, Electrical Exhibition, 1892, for Non-Magnetisable 
rox “raphe. Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Old 
Watches and Jewellery taken in Exchange. Posta ree at our 
own risk, Our “ Treatise on Ware ae se pubtished. 100 pp. 
400 Illustrations, Second Edition, Free on Application, 


SULPHOLINE 


SKIN LOTION 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 











They bes not entangle or break the Hair, Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS, 


Of ali Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers: 


BEWARR OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our > ae wane 
on the Right-Hand Coener of each Labe 
WHOLESALE OF R, HOovENDEN a Sons, 
BERNERS BST, W., anv CITY RD, E.C., LONDON, 











cos PICCADILLY CIRCUS, '°%2°™ | 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED LUNCHEON-BASKETS 


Provision Boxes Fitted with Drews’ New 

Enamelled White Linings. All Fittings of 

Best Make and Practically Arranged. Made 

in Two Qualities, viz., Plain Block - Tin 
and Silver-Plated. 


Moderate Prices for Best Work. 
In Stock for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 Persons. 


Prices from £2 upwards. 


If required, 

DREWS’ NEW 

REGISTERED 
‘fl lmece! SILVER: 
=e PLATED 
‘EP EEEE é , / SAUCEPAN. | 
45 S33 SS - EEE: TT j - Fits under | 
Kettle in 
Basket. 





DREW & SONS 


RACE 
MEETINGS 


THE 


MOORS, 


THE 





Inventors and Sole Makers of 
DREVVS’ PATENT 


“ EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKET 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. are QUEEN. 


2-Person { With Silver-Plated Kettle 12% $4... 


Size Ulf with all Fittings silver 2. 
£4 14s. 


2-Person 
Size, 10/6 
4P erson Size. 


12/6 extra, 


4-Person § With Silver-Plated Kettle 
Size. (Ifall Fttings Silver-Vlated, €6 10s. 
N.B,—Either of these ‘“‘ En Routes” fitted with Drews’ 
Patent Railway Attac ‘hment Lid and Fall Tray; 2-person 
size » Ts, 6d. 4 pereon in 10s. 4. extra to abe Wve prices 


“we eCAane DRESSING | FITTED PATENT 
SUIT CASES | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS 


DREW & ‘SONS: BAGS 


For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink Drawing, fatten indeed, 
whenever a Pen is necessary, use only 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to 18 Guineas, post free. 
OF ALI PENS MOST FAMOUS. 


Vues vss r 


Reg. 281.892 
Actual 
Makers of 








NALIN 


DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor of the ** Windsor Magazine,” writes: 

‘I wrote both my books on Gladstone with my beloved ‘SWAN’; and not only 
don volumes, but many columns lately which have had to be penned in railway 
carriages, where your pen is just as excellent as when used on terra firma.” 
May 23, 1898 

A pen as perfect as the inventive skill of the day can produce. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 

It is the Best Pen by the World’s Best Makers. 

Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try **A SWAN.” 


ez FOR WEDDING & COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT. 
Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 
Complete Il ustrated Catalogue Post Free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD (Dept. Y), 93, Cheapside, B.C. ; 


95a, ~<a St., mg LONDON; and 3, Rechene St., MANCHESTER, 











from all Chemists. 
Wholesale Depot :—67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 





PER TABLET. THREE INA Box I'6 








of 
R.A., 


who died on July 5, was proved on 


The will of Mr. 
merchant, who died on June 28, was proved in 
London on Aug. 
one of the executors, the value of the estate in England 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution ; 
Emma Shanks, for her kind and courageous nursing 
1im through the cholera ; 
brother, rs godchildren, 


| Every two yards stamped on back, * FOBRO.” 


unless so stamped. 


JUN 


Aug. 13 by David Ritchie Dickson, one of the executors, 


the value of the estate being £22,512. 
all his property equally to his two sons, Alfred Herbert 


and Ernest Lawrence. 

The will of the Right Rev. Charles Richard Alford, D.D., 
Bishop of Victoria, 
30, Wilbury Road, West Brighton, who died on June 13 
at Tunbridge Wells, has just been proved by Mrs. Emma 
the widow 


The testator leaves 


Hong-Kong, and late of 


and sole executrix, the value of the 
2,853. 

Major-General Henry Lambert Fuike 
of Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, 
Aug. 19 by Damo 
‘ecilia Eden, the sister, and Major-General 
the executors, the value of the estate being , 


Frederic Cruden Baines, of Alexandria, 
24 by Edward Talbot Baines, the brother, 


bequeaths £10,000 to the 
£1000 to his house- 


The testator 


and liberal legacies to his 
director of his office at 





Made in Navy 
Blue, Khakee, 
Dark Brown, 
Black, and 
Mixtures. 


FOX'S 


PATENT 


PUTTEE 
10/6 


PER PAIR. 


Regulation 
Puttee, 


without Spats, 
S/=- 


Special Size for Ladies, in a thinner and finer material, 
10 = per pair. Children’s sizes made to 
order in same material. 
Hosiers and Outfitters. In case of dificully apply to 


Sold by the 
the Patentees and Manufacturers, 


Sto es, 


FOX'S PATENT PUTTEE isa SPAT and PUTTER COMBINED, 
—_——— 
80 that they form one continuous piece. This gives great superiority 
in finish and apperrance wee the plain PUTTEE, whilst for the first 
time it enables PU'ITEE! » be worn with shoes, a great boon to 
Cyclists. By an ingenious pnts ain! for fastening, the same 
pair of spats will fit Shoes or Shooting Boots. 


PATENTEES § MANUFACTURERS: 


Fox BROs. & Co., LTD. 
Wellington, SOMERSET, 


who are also makers of the “ FOBRO” Cloth—an Elastic 
Worsted Coating made on novel lines, especially adapted, 
because of its soft and elastic nature, to suitings, {or 
Shooting, Fishing, Golfing, Cycling, and W alking. Made 
in a variety of mixture shades in both Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men'ssubstance. Trade supplied through Wholesale Houses 
only, but in case of difficulty apply to Makers, who will 
forward patterns and state where cloth can be obtained. 
Not genuine 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


CYCLES sre the Very 
Best. HIGH-CLASS LIGHT ROADSTERS, 


| writk For | 
NEW SEASON'S LIST 
| SENT POST FRER. 


Monthly 
Diamonds, oe 0..168 
--Bt/- 
246 


C7 2 
qi My Lady and (! 7: ‘. 
S Gent. (1616. .98/- 
~ to any part of the 
United Kingdo ym, 
Ship ges ee all parts of 
the world, Special 
ee attentio m to export 
June Lady's Safety, Dunlop or Clincher orders Metropolitan 
Tyres, 212 I2s., 2ls, monthly. Machinists’ Co., Ltd., 
745 .& 76, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. ; and at Piccadilly Circus 
opposite the Criterion), London, W.' JUNO Cyele School, 1700 feet. 


For over 30 years has never tailed 
to restore Grey or Faded Hair 
in a few days. 





FOR COMPLAINTS OF THE STOMA CH, LIVER, ete., DRINK 


VICHY CELES TINS ss 


Caution : See that each bottle has a neck label with VICHY-ETAT & the name of the 


Sote Importers : INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26, Upper Thames Street, LONDON, E. C 








It preserves, arrests falling, 
VERITAS and causes a luxuriant 
ne | growth of Hair. 
IS NOT A DYE, BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER. 
Circulars and Analyst's Certificate Post Free. 
Sold by Huirdressers, Chemists, &c., in Cases, 10/6 each, 
Effectual, Per- 


Jee“ HAIR RESTORER 
qua" R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


30-33, Berners St., W., & 91-95, City Road, E,C., London, 


Most Harmless, 
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CAUTION. 


HUMBER CYCLES, 





The public are cautioned net to be gullea | 
pattern | 


by advertisers who offer Humber 


or Beeston Humber pattern for sale. 


This common trick causes disappointme nt | 


to buyers, and brings discredit 
name, for such advertisements 
relate to very inferior cycles, 


on our 
invariably 


All Humber Machines 


bear this Trade-Mark. 





Humber Cycles are made at our three 








separate Works, viz.— 
BEESTON (NOTTS), WOLVERHAMPTON, 
AND COVENTRY. 


The Beeston Humbers occupy a | 
position absolutely unique, in the sense 
that the quality is infinitely superior to | 
every machine in the world: They appeal 


to the élite of society, for they are 
THE BEST WHICH 
MONEY CAN BUY. 





Every cycle maker describes his production 
as the best—in fact the word best has lost 
its true significance when associated with 
cycles; therefore, we describe the Beeston | 
Humber Cycle as of “ Beeston Humber | 
| 


Quality.”” Many riders will be glad to know 
that there are still a few 1897 Beeston | 


Humbers, with Dunlop tyres, at .very low 
prices. ‘These are in every sense as good as | 
the present pattern, differing in detail only. 


GOOD, BETTER, ‘‘ BEESTON HUMBER.” 
HUMBER & CO. (EXTENSION), LTD., 


32, Holborn Viaduct. 





Degrees of Comparison— ta 


W. J. JEFFERY & CO., 
GUN & RIFLE MAKERS, 


18, KING ST., ST. JAMES’, LONDON, S.W.3 
And 60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 





£30 Cash. 
Best London Finish Top Lever Hammerless Ejector 


Double Barrel Shot Guns. Thoroughly sound and 
reliable. 


We are now making Semi-Machine-made Hammerless 
Anson Deeley Guns in three qualities, Ejectors and Non- 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER. BELFAST, 


And 164, 166, & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W fe hee 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, 


Members of the Ro yal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 


Ss Supply the Public with Every Description of 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common powerloom goods. 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast, 














Ejectors. 

These guns are the best value that have ever been offered 
at the price. We trade entirely for cash, and consequently | 
can sell at a much lower profit than firms who give credit. 
Our Guns and Rifles have established a first-c'ass reputa- | 
tion in all parts of the world. 


SEMI-MACHINE-MADE HAMMERLESS GUNS. 





NON-EJECTORS. EJECT ORS, 
No. 1 Quality £8 8 0 £12 10 0} 
No.2 . £1210 0 £17 00 
No. 3 ” £1610 0 £22 10 0 


See our Price List, which will be sent post free, for 
illustrations and full particulars. Also complete price 
lists of several hundred secondhand Guns and Rifles, wh ch 
we ure selling at very low prices, ranging from 40/- 
upwards, as we wish to clear out all our stock of Hammer 
Guns. 

W. J. JEFFERY & C0. hold the largest stock of Guns 
and Rifles, suitable for Indian or Colonial use, that can be | 








The only article which really possesses nutritious virtues, and closely r -sembles 
the oil in the skin which Nature provides for nourishing it and stimulating 
its growth, is 


RowLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Without it the hair becomes dry, thin, and brittle. It strengthens the hair, 
prevents and cures Baldness more effectually and surely than any other 
preparation, and is expecially necessary for Ladies and Children. For Fair 
or Grey Hair you should use 


GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, | 


which does not stain or darken the hair or linen. Bottles, 3a, 64., 7s., 1¢ 
Ask Stores and Chemists for 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, of HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 








seen in England. | 


| 
JEFFERY’S “SHARPSHOOTER” SHOT GUN CARTRIDGES | 
are known all over the world. They are good shooting, 
well made and accurately loaded cartridges at a low price. 


_SHARPSHOOTERS |. 





Schultze Powder Sharpsiooters, per 10) 76 
Black Powder - - . 66 


Orders for 1000 Carriage Free to any station in 
Great Britain. 


PRICE LISTS POST FREZ. 














Old Bushmills 


PURE MALT 
WHISHEY. 


PERFECT PURITY GUARANTEED. 

Old Liqueur, $1/< per dozen. * * *® (Three Stars) @5 = per Dozen. Carriage Paid. Packages Free, 
Net Cash. Orders will be executed from either of the undermentioned Offices, or from the accredited Agents 
in all parts of the World. 

THE OLD BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY OCO., Ltd., Hill Street, Belfast. 
THE OLD BUSHMILLS DISTILLERY CO., Ltd., 42, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Estd. 
1784. 


As Supplied to the 
House af Commons. 











| 








| Rev. Father Ignatius 


vn Feb. 16, 1898, 





writes 
A bbey 


from Llanthony 


** Father Ignatius encloses postal 
‘‘ orders for the two bottles of Guy's 


‘** Tonic sent. Guy's Tonic has been 
**very much blessed by God to the 
‘brother for whom it was ordered, 


‘and who was suffering from almecst 
‘** entire Inability to Eat, Flatulence, 
*‘ Waterbrash, and Sickness. 


‘* Feels Ten Years Younger.’ 


‘ Avenue Gardens, Skogness, 











* Aug. 15, 1898, 
** Gentlemen, Please send two 
‘bottles of Guy's Tonic. I have 


‘**proved it to be the only sure gure 
‘for Dyspepsia. I feel ten 
*‘ younger since taking CGiuy’s Tonic, 
‘‘and have recommended it to many 
“ ** people ; but they haye a difficulty 
‘in ge tting it here.— Yours, &e., 

‘Ss. W. WORTLEYS.” 


‘* Truly Thankful.”’ 


** 42, Weingoch District, 
** Beaufort, Breconshire. 
‘ Having been in a very weak state 
+ through Nerves and Jiffigestion, | 
‘am truly thankful for the good I have 
‘« derived from taking Guy's Tonic. 


| “ SUSANA WELBIAMS.” 
| “A Strength Reviver.”’ 
| 
| 


yeuts 

















Mr. B. HOWARD, of Ryall Grove, Parl’s 
Croome, Worcestershire, writes 
*T have found Guy's Tonic a 


‘** wonderful help when run down, It 
‘*is what I call a Strength Reviver.” 


se Stronger and Better.”’ 


15, Portland Terrace, 
** Troon, Ayrshire. 
‘*T suffered from Indigestion and 
** Nervous Debility. _ Guy's Tonic has 
‘made me feel stronger and much 


‘ better. * ROBERT. MUIR.” 


Guy’s Tonic. 


Why is it so Efficacious 
Guy’s Tonic does good 


because it has qualities akin to the 
Gastric Juice, with which it unites 


























and so strengthens that natural and 
easy Digestion is performed, You 
feel better at once after using Guy's 
Tonic, you enjoy your food more, and 
you get more Nourishment and 
nvigorative Force out of what you 
eat. Henee Guy's Tonic makes you 
Strong, Vigorous, and Cheerful. 


Stomach Disorders. 


Mr. ROBERT SPROT, of 51, Orchard Street, 
Galston, Ayrshire, writes on June 10, 1898 

‘*Guy'’s Tonic is the best: Medicine 

‘‘my Wife has ever taken for Stomath 

‘« Disorders. She has been ailing more 

“ or for the last Twenty Years, 

‘*and Guy's Tonic is the finest digestive 

‘* Medicine that she has ever obtained.” 


Guy’s Tonic. 
A Few Points. 


Its delicious flavour. 
take. 
2. Its freedom from Quinine and Iron; 
it therefore does not cause Constipation, 
3. Its skilful and accurate preparation 
by qualified Pharmacists 
1. Its cheapness in price. 
Is. 14d. 
5. Its approval by Medical Men 
6. Its employment in Hospital Practice 
The entire harmful in 
gredients. 
The universal good repute Guy's Tonie 
enjoys among those who have tried it 


A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of 
| Guy’s s Tonic, price ts. 14d., is now on 
Sale at all Chemists 
and Stores. This great 
concession in price is 
the result of vast cales 
of Guy’s Tonic. 


Try a is. 1\d. Bottle, 
and notice the im- 
provement Guy's 
Tonic speedily effects 
in your Appetite, 
Energy, Strength, 

Watch 


a and Vigour. 
2 how it brightens the 











less 








It is pleasant to 


Six ounees for 


absence of 


Spirits, and gives 
freedom from Indiges- 








tion and Debility. 
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Alexandria, and executors and tustees. All the legacies 
are given free of estate and legacy duty. ‘The residue of 
his real and personal estate is to be distributed by his 
trustees among such charities and in such proportions as 
they in their discretion shall think proper. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Robert Milnes, of tho 
firm of Messrs. Burgoynes, Milnes, and Co., solicitors, 
356, Oxford Street, of South Collingham, Notts, and Upper 
Tulse Hill, who died on June 27 at Bonar Bridge, Suther- 
landshire, was proved on Aug. 18 by Mrs. Mary Catherine 
Mackenzie, the daughter, and John George Milnes, the 
son, the executors, the gross value of the estate being 
£5338, and of the net personal, £2923. 

The will, as contained in writings marked A and B, of 
Mrs. Anna Harriet Brassey, widow of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Brassey, of Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent, of 24, Grosvenor 
Square, who died on July 15, was proved on Aug. 18 by 
Henry Leonard Campbell Brassey, the son and sole 
executor, the gross value of the estate amounting to £5900. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The heaviest engine on the rails in England weighs 
fifty-eight tons without the tender. It belongs to the 
Great Northern Railway Company, it has ten wheels, the 
boiler is nearly fifteen feet long, and it gives over 
fourteen hundred square feet of heating-surface. The 
trial runs of this mammoth locomotive between King’s 
Cross and York have been so successful that a number 
of engines of the same class are to be put in hand for 
next year. 


The Great Northern Railway Company are making 
special arrangements in connection with the Doncaster 
Races. The usual service of fifteen express trains will be 
maintained from London. On Monday, Sept. 5, additional 
expresses will leave King’s Cross at 3.15 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. 
First and third class luncheon-cars will be attached to the 
special express leaving King’s Cross at 9.40 a.m. on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, Wednesday, Sept. 7, Thursday, Sept. 8, 





and Friday, Sept. 9, due at Doncaster at 12.40. First and 
third class dining-cars will also be run on the special 
express leaving Doncaster at 6.5 p.m. on Tuesday, Sept. 6, 
and the two following days, reaching King’s Cross at 8 p.m. 
Special express trains will leave Doncaster at 4.10, 4.40, 
and 5 p.m. on Cup Day, On St. Leger Day an excursion 
for one or three days will leave Woolwich (Arsenal) at 
6.25 a.m. and King’s Cross (G.N.) at 7, returning from 
Doncaster at 6.25 p.m. same day. 

The departure of the swallow from our shores and of 
the New Palace steamers from their usual daily trips are 
both events which bring regret to those who love to spend 
summer days upon the ocean. We share this regret in 
having to announce that those excellent buats are about to 
cease running for the season. Ja Belgique makes her last 
journey from Ostend on Sept. 11, the Koh-i-Noor retires 
on Sept. 5, and La Marguerite on Sept. 14, leaving only 
that old favourite, the Royal Sovereign, to continue her 

















DEER-STALKING 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


Is 


being Specially Constructed to Suit 


qt 


NEGRETTI 


Branches—45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studio—CRYSTAL PALACE, Sydenham. 


[)'ALMAINE 


D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 115 years), 


Ty At 


is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
It is prepared by an euperianaalt oO) 

name of 
eminent 
mended by the late Sir 
late ’ 
It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infante. 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 


the 


extensively employed in the Nurseries of her 


the 
H.t 


Thos 
eminent physician says: “ 1 feel IT cannot too highly recommend it.”’ 


writes ere 
guinea a ten-spoonfa 

Ask fo Taylor's Cimolite.” 
Address are on ev vy P 


t.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Duchess of Sparta, and 


GLASSES. 


“Mac LEOD” TELESCOPE 2 


(eke —— 
cee ion tare 


me aol 


a Perfect Glass for Deer-Stalkers, 


their Requirements. 


combines the HIGHEST POWER with 
CLEAREST DEFINITION. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


& ZAMBRA, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


— a 


wt) 4 
y 


A SURE SIGN 


i AY 


trips until Sept. 19. 





CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY 
DESCENTS. 


\ Also for the Artistic Production of 
| “ PAINTING, ENGRAVING 
. D STATIONERY. 

Book-Plates Engraved for Illus- 





TTS AS 


ASPINALL’ 
ENAMEL 


trating Heraldic Works, 
Mlustrated Price-List and Samples Free. 
50 Visiting Cards and Copper Plate, Gent's, 2s. 8d. 
Ladies’, 3s. 


25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





LLOVOS coe. 
rag oricinas FU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY Coloo 
TRADE MARK— sons 


on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business 
with the receipt, trade-mark. and goodwill, from the Executrix of 
the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 








AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements j . 
Approval Carriage free, Easy terms. 10 years’ 1s 
warranty. Secondhand good Cottages from 
7 guineas, new iron-framed Pianos from 
guineas, Organs from 5 guineas. Full price 
pale quiewee within three years if exchanged 
or a higher class instrument. 


ol, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 
Open till 7. Saturdays, 3. 


LOR’S CIMOLI 
FULLER'S EARTH, 


T EZ, 
OR PREPARED WHITE 


yemist, and under ite Latin 
Terra Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most 
living Dermatologists, and was es vecially recom 
trasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and the 
Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invaluable 
Formerly used in 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c,, and now 
: Imperinl Majesty 
Empress of Russia, our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses, 
Recommended by the Faculty An 


t of the Aristocracy 





cannot aftord to be without it.”""—Dr, Bainbridge. A lady 
. in India, for * Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth a 
* Post free. Send 13 or 36 penny stamps 
See that the Trade Mark. Name, and 
Purecel, and do not be persuaded to take imitations. 
Tntioduced into medical practice and prepared by 


JOUN TAYLOR, Chemist, 15, Baker Street, London, W. 


The 
a ‘**SURE SIGN” 


it, see that you get it. 


Increasing Sales of “ASPINALL’S ENAMEL ” 
Best, Brightest, 


that it is the 


The ONLY 


obtained by 
Stretcher 


and 





Cheapest ENAMEL made. 





BEWARE OF MENDACIOUS IMITATIONS. 


You can tell “ASPINALL’S ENAMEL” 
and medals being stamped on every tin; and when you ask for 
Do not be put off with the ‘‘ SOMETHING 
AS GOOD” NONSENSE, but insist upon having the ‘‘ Genuine ”’ 


Article. 


COLOL RK CARDS post free from 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, LONDON, 5.E. 


98, BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. | 24, RUE ALIBERT, PARIS, 


by the name 








The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 




















PURE 
WOOL 


Newest Patterns and Colours for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
For ordinary Wear, Cycling, Golfing, Shooting, &c. 
Serges, Coatings, Trouserings 

HEATHER MILLS CO., Selkirk, SCOTLAND. 


BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


AND SAVE THE 
MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS. 
'Invalids, & 


Large Patteras Post Free. HEMIST 














and many other persons of distinction have testified 


the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
Preacribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and dotailed Testin.onials free by post. 
In Tins, 46 





EXQUISITE MODELS. 
PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


‘Yen 


DIAGONAL SEAM. 


Will cot split in the Seams, nor tent : 
fu the Pavric 


a 


Made In White, Back, avd all the 
fashionab'e colours and shades in 
italian Cloth, Satin, and Ceutil, 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
Three Gold ‘Medals. 


Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ 
Quifitters. 


4—E OBTAINE 


PLUMBERS & iRONMONGERS 


Benger’s Food 
is best for Babies, 
The Aged. 


means 
ofa 
Serewed Rod. 


whereby the 
tension is 


Sold everywhere, or sent on receipt of P.O. Bronze, Polished, B/e, 
Army Quality, Nickel, 9/6, (For Colonies and Abroad add Parcel 
Post rate for 4 1b.)—1.0.N. DEPT., 6, PHILIP LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








HIGHLAND 
WHISKEY 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 


SAMPLES FREE 











,PT 
A 


HOT WATER STAY “= 


ON THE MARKET 


OD OF ALI 


ILDERS 


| nisl rare) LJnp 
“Rove ne eee 


Mv DLKLLA, 


LONDON 


Are used without heat. They have no sharp edges to cut 
and spoil the hair. They are sold in Boxes at 6d. and 
As. in every town and village in the three Queendoms. 














A REVOLUTION IN 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
BOOKS. 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 














